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Save Much Time and 


Labor in Summer 


ESIDES greatly increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of cream and butter DE LAVAL cream separators 
save much valuable time and labor. 


This great saving of time and labcr counts for more in 


summer than at any o her season and often 
alone saves the cost « f a separator, aside 
from all its other advai tages. 


As compared with any kind of gravity 
setting the saving of man’s time and labor 
and usually woman’s drudgery 
DE LAVAL is a big item in its favor. 

As compared with other separators the 
DE LAVAL saves much time and labor by 
its greater capacity, easier running, easier 
handling, easier cleaning and freedom from 
need of adjustment or repair. 

These are merely some of the advan- 
tages which make a DE LAVAL cream separator the best of all 
summer farm investments, as every DE LAVAL agent will be 
glad to explain and demonstrate to anyone at all interested. 


See the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once or if you do not 
know him write us direct for any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


— 


with a 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














Helpful Books on 
Vegetable Gardening 


Por purposes of ready reference 
and timely information—accessible, 
eoncise and understandable—these 
books will be found to meet every 
requirement. 


Melon Culture. By J. Troop. This is a 
practical book on the melon, which is in- 
tended to be of service to the amateur as well 
as to the commercial grower.......- Net 30.50 
Peas and Pea Culture. By Glenn C. Sevey. 
Facts are tersely stated and readers will find 
this book an authority on many of the details 
connected with the crop.........-- Net $0.50 
The Potato. By S. Fraser. This is the most 
complete, reliable and authoritative book pub- 
lished on the subject. How to grow quality 
and other new and valuable informatior.30.75 
Culture. By W. R. Beattie. A prac- 
tical guide for beginners and a standard ref- 
erence to those already engaged in growing 
COLOTY cccccccccccccccccccccsvess oose 90.50 
Bean Culture. By Glenn C. Sevey. A prac- 
tical treatise on the production and marketing 
of beans, The only book on the subject. .$0.50 
Culinary H By M. G. Kains. The only 
book devoted to the flavering plants of home 
and business gardens..........--+ . Net 80.75 
Asparagus. By F. M. Hexamer. A practical 
treatise on the best methods of raising, cul- 
tivating, harvesting, marketing, forcing and 
CANNING ASPATAZUS «..seeseerereerenee 
New Onion Culture. By T. Greiner, A 
new method of growing onions of the largest 
size and yield on less land than can be raised 
on the old plan......... acccns oe eeee 080.50 
Tomato Culture. By W. W. Tracy. This 
book contains the latest and most complete 
information on the subject. No gardener or 
farmer can afford to be without it......$0.50 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tables, By C. L. Allen. This book treats 
on the requirements, conditions, cultivation 
and general management pertaining to the en- 
tire cabbage group.........--.seeseees $0.50 
New Rhubarb Culture. By Morse & Fiske. 
A new and complete guide to derk forcing 
and field culture. Other methods practiced 
by the most experienced market gardeners a 
My QUUMOGRE oid clasod docccsccdcccsce $0.50 
egetable By R. L. Watts._.A 
new work, Full of practical information about 
growing vegeiables for both home use and 
marketing. It covers every phase of vegetable 
gerdening and is valuable as a handbook for 
practical growers. This is without question 
the most complete book ever published on the 


ers re me Net $1.75 
© ke naftan Send for our new 
Free on Application and elaborately 


iflustrated catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of the above and also 500 
of the most practical and modern bodks en 
farming and allied subjects, the study. of 
which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may 
present itself. This will be sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 




















The Ready Ration 
For Dairy Cows 


The only feed that’s guaranteed 
to produce more milk and keep 
your cows in better condition. 


Here’s Our Trial Offer 


Go to your dealer (if he can't supply you 
write us) and get ne many sacks as you want. 
. Feed two sacks (200 ibs.) to any one cow—watch 
* resulta two weeks, especially the second week. 
If Larro-feed not aeeme you, take the un- 
used sacks back. No charge will be made for 
the two sacks need in the trial. We prove the 
meritof Larro-feed ornosale. Youtake no risk.» 
Large Free Sample by parcel post on request. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 





Milk in the Walkill Valley 
EDITORIAL COBRESPONDENCE 


I have Trecently spent a day in the 
Walk,ll valley making inquiries about 
the milk business and visiting dairy 
farms in that section. The first thing 
that struck me was the character of the 
pastures and meadows, As a general 
rule, these were very poor. Not only 
did they show the effects of the pe- 
culiar winter in the killing of grass, 
clover and other perennial or biennial 
forage plants, but they also showed 
excessive weediness, partly due to the 
Same cause, and partly to mismanage- 
ment. Many looked more like planta- 
tions of daisies than hay fields. 


To be sure there were exceptions, 
While the great majority of these 
meadows doubtless yielded less than 


a ton to the acre and some of them 
considerably less than half a ton, yet 
there were several instances where 


| they would yield more than a ton. In 


one instance where clover timothy and 


redtop were sown as a mixture and 
where a little alfalfa was to be seen 
also, the stand was so thick that the 
| owner estimated he would get better 
than two t-ns to the acre, if not is 
high as three tons on some parts of 
the field. 

These fields that showed stands of 
grass above .the average were well 
managed in every instance. Usually 
a short rotation is practiced so as to 
prevent the establishment of such 
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Engines Do the Work 


Yes, sir. Get a Galloway Pumping 
Engine Outfit. Put it to a 90-day test on 
your farm. Use it torun the churn, cream sep- 
arator, washing machine, pump or any small 
machine on your place. Then if you don’t say it’s 
the best little engine wy ever saw in your life, 
geo can y= ty back. T’ll refund your money and 
Ter eee oe tide momdaetaliy literal ofer T'll save 
oa * 
Get My Special Offer and Prices 


today. 'y $24.75 for a 1% h. p. ‘Boss 
i) 













Do it 
of the Farm” gine. You can’t afford to wait 











PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philedeiphia Chicago 





weeds as daisy, black-eyed Susan and 
wild carrot, Grass follows a cereal, 
usually wheat, and in turn is followed 


| by corn, and in some instances pota- 











} 
| 


crops. The 
manured for the 


toes or other intertilled 
fields are liberally 
corn or the wheat, or both, and in 
some instances commercial fertilizers 
are added. It is the practice to allow 
the meadows to remain only two, or at 
the most three years, then to plow and 
continue the rotation. Quick rotation 
such as this makes for clean fields and 
good yields. 
Alfalfa and Slios Almost Unknown 
With the exception of one farm vis- 
ited in a stretch of six miles, I saw 
no alfalfa from the road and by dili- 
gent inquiry found only one farm in 
that distance that was growing this 
crop to any considerable extent. On 
this one it has been grown for about 
10 years, and until this year has been 
very successful. Last winter was hard 
on the plants because of the dearth 
of snow. The success attained both 
in growing and in feeding this crop 
has recently led other farmers to try 


the plant experimentally, but alfalfa 
in the section visited is scarcely out 
of its swaddling clothes as a farm 
crop. On the farm referred to, it is 


usual to cut the crop three, sometimes 
four times, a year, The owner thinks 
the fourth cutting not advisable as a 
rule, - The first cutting will run about 
2% tons an acre, and the second and 
third a ton or more each, Thus from 
four to five. tons of feed is secured 
from the same area as would produce 
a ton of timothy and clover hay un- 
der ordinary. management, 

Another thing that struck me was 
the conspicuous scarcity of silos. On 
only two farms in the section did I 
see silos. One of these was just being 
built by man who has only recently 
moved onto his farm, In one case where 
the tenant has been working og shares 
for more than ‘10 years efforts have 
been made to get the owner to erect 
a silo, but he has not so far seen the 
advantage to him and to the property 
of doing so. This policy is surely an 
unwise one, as unwise as the omission 
of afalfa as a farm crop for the dairy 
herd. The economy of silagé is un- 
questionably as positive as the advan- 
tage of growing alfalfa to replace 
extensive mill feeds which must be pur- 
chased to supply protein for the herds. 
At say $20 a ton and four tons an acre 
alfalfa hay would make a cash re- 
turn of $80 an acre, But for feeding 
it would replace four tdéns of bran and 
return to the soil as manure. 

Milk Flow Below Nornial 

Practically everyone with whom I 
spoke on dairy matters ieclares that 
the winter, the peculiar spring and the 
mixture of dry, hot and cold weather 
of June have combined to reduce the 
milk flow below normal, The mana- 
ger of one shipping station said that 
whereas they shipped as high as 140 
cans a day during the early part of 
the season they seldom reached. 120, 
which was practically the maximum 
for June. Another factor that has in- 
fluenced this decline is the drying of 
cows used for winter dairying. This, 
combined with short pasturage and 
decreasing water in streams, has made 
the milk flow unsatisfactory to pro- 
ducers and to shipping stations alike. 
In many cases the streams are already 
practically dry, and farmers were cal- 
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American 


culating upon hauling water to supply 
their herd needs. 

As usual there was more or less 
complaint concerning milk prices 
These are unquestionably lower than 
they should be in order to show any 
margin of profit for the producers, 
The Bordens schedule prevails in this 
section whether the milk is sold to the 
Borden people or to other buyers 
One producer who lives five miles 
from the shipping station sends only 
two cans a day to town. It is neces- 
Sary to use a horse-and lose the work 
of the person who drives to the sta- 
tion so there can be nothing but a loss 
in such a case. It is typical.of many 
others. At one station between 40 and 
50 dairies supply the milk shipped te 
New York. These make up a daily 
total of about 120 cans, Altogether 
about three cars of milk are shipped 
from a short stretch of railway which 
has two condenseries supplied also 
from the same region. 

Exchange Affects Farm End Little 

The peculiar situation in New York 
city with respect to the milk exchange 
does not seem to have affected the 
country situation appretiably. It will 
be remembered that the exchange has 
recently thought it wise not to publish 
prices because, as already noticed in 
these columns, the exchange attorney 


has advised the members that such 
a proceeding is contrary to the laws 
of New Jersey, in which state the ex- 
change now has its headquarters, 
having been driven out of New York 
State because its practices were not in 
accordance with the law. Some ship- 
pers say that dealers have been ne- 
gotiating with them individually, but 
that nothing important has been ar- 


rived at. The rates are practically the 
same as these of last year. 

The only dairies that 
making any headway at all, are those 
in which modern methods such as 
cow testing, alfalfa growing, silase 
feeding, etc, are practiced and from 
which the unproductive animals have 
been discarded.. These farms not only 
reveal good methods with respect to 
the animals, but also with respect to 
the management of their fields. Nev- 
ertheless they are by no means as nu- 
merous as they should be, 

One thing that struck me very forci- 
bly was the contrast between the 
appearance of fields and buildings and 


seem to be 


that of those in other parts of the 
state where fruit or truck or general 
farming is more in vogue. While 


these buildings were not as inferior as 
in some other sections I have visited, 
yet they do not compare on the whole 
with those of the farmers on the aast 
end of Long Island where potatoes, 
cauliflower and other truck crops are 
So popular, and where dalirying is very 
little practiced. Nor do they compare 
with the buildings on farms in western 
New York where fruit.is the leading 
industry, The only automobiles I saw 


on this trip were those evidently 
owned by city people. On Long Is- 
land and in western New York autos 
are common. I might almost say that 
one farm in three has its machine. 
Doubtiess these remarks will not 
meet the approval of some of 
our readers, men who are do- 
ing especially good work along 


dairy lines. We will be very glad to 
hear from them, and to have descrip- 
tions of successful local dairy prac- 
tices SO as to contrast with any parts 
of this article, and thus point to bet- 
ter examples from which milk produc- 
ers may profit. 


Legislation to Increase Cattle 


C. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 





[It has been stated in American 
Agriculturist and in other papers that 
a proposition has been advanced in 
Some states to make the slaughter of 
heifer calves illegal. Is-such legisla- 
tion the proper solution of the prob- 
lem of increasing the cattle supply? 
Given the market demand for cattle 
and cattle products, together with a 
prospect of reasonable profits above 
cost of production, and heifers . will 
be reared as fast as multiplication of 
species allows so far as is compatible 
with other contingent circumstances 
such as food supply, also individual 
qualities and health of the animals 

I believe the enactment of the leg- 
islative demand in question would 
be putting unjust constraint on dairy- 
men, although personally I think as 
many likely heifers should be raised 
as can be well kept. We have raised 
every heifer we have had this year, 
and all but three of our calves were 
heifers, but I do not consider it right 
to dictate and make my neighbors 
follow the same practice. We would 
not expect the legislature to require a 
manufacturer to make overcoats or 
dresses if he did not choose to do so 
just because a farmer wanted them. 
Such a law might not be repealed 
In time to save production at a loss. 
3ut be sure the manufacturer would 
make the garments if he knew we 
wanted them and would, buy them. 
So will the dairyman raise his heifers 
if he can anticipate success, 
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** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’—Washineton 
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Greatest Institute Story Ever Told 


City Man Buys a Farm---Goes in Debt for It--Farm Was Not Worth Much--On Its Last Legs~-Rescued by Clover 
and Tillage—Lesson from Getting Ready for Hay Crop-What 13 Years Had Accomplished—Some 
Steps in Finding Out--Remarkable Story Related by T. B. Terry of Ohio 


HE movement that has developed into a 
system of farmers’ institutes for every 
state had its beginning in Ohio. It started 
this way: . Terry, whose life work is 
epitomized in the story that begins in this issue 
and will be concluded next week, had brought 
an old run-down farm to a state of high fer- 


tility. Various phases of his work were many 
years ago reported from time to time in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. So great was the inter- 
est in what had been accomplished on the Terry 
farm, that the Ohio state board of agriculture 
invited Mr Terry to address various farmers’ 
meetings and tell his audiences what he had 
done and just how he did it. In a few years 
his invitations to speak had come from all 
parts of America. He responded as far as his 
time and strength would admit. The substance 
of what he said on these thousands of occa- 
sions appears below and is of as vital interest 
today as when he delivered this great address 
years ago.—/[Editor, 


Thirty-nine years ago last fall my wife and 
I bought and moved onto the farm where we 
now reside. We went on there in debt $3700, 
on which we had to pay 7% interest. I had 
one horse, an old one, and it had the heaves; 
a one-horse harness, and a one-horse wagon, 
three tillage implements, and nine cows that 
were paid for; and a wife and two babiey but 
no money. Now that was the condition in 
which we started on this farm 39 years ago, 
in debt heavily, and no money, but that is 
not the worst of it. If it had been as good 
soil as of you have, we should have 
been all right. How about the soil? For 60 
years farmers had been running it down until 
it could scarcely produce anything. 

We had a tenant on the place one year, 
before we could arrange to move on, after 
we got it. They got eight bushels of wheat 
an acre, and he said to me, 
“That is a pretty good yield, 


some 


any boards they could take off easily. They 
were too lazy to take off any that came off 
hard. They burned all the fences in reach. 

Now, friends, that was the farm we moved 
onto and the condition it was in. Some of 
you will know we saw some pretty hard 
times for a while. Time and again I was 
obliged to take my team after we got two 
horses (the second I borrowed of a relative, 
it was the only way I could get one) and go 
to town to do some little job hauling to get 
some money to get something to eat. That 
is the way we started farming. I remember, 
after three or four years, meeting Dr W. I. 
Chamberlain. Some of you know him. He 
said: “Terry, if you should get a new hat 
there wouldn’t anybody know you. Your 
clothes wear like the children of Israel’s.”’ 
They had to wear. No one knew how hard 
up we were. It was not best to let them 
know. That money was borrowed of a friend 
in Detroit, secured on a life insurance policy. 
We did not let anybody know how hard up 
we really were. My wife rode to town (to 
church when she went) in the same wagon 
we hauleg out manure in, for a time. Time 
and again she had been to town when she 
said she could not do without something any 


longer and came back without it. Credit was 
good. We could have bought it. We didn’t 
dare to. 


Now a dozen years from the time we started 
on that farm, under these circumstances, we 


-the state 


were getting from 150 to 250 bushels of mer- 
chantable potatoes an acre right along—not 
a single year, but on the average—varying, 
of course, somewhat with the season. We 
were getting from four to five tons of clover 
hay in a season from two cuttings, of course, 
an acre. We were getting from 33 to 88 
bushels of wheat not one year, but 
for five years we averaged 35 bushels an acre, 
and right on that farm. No fertility 
had been brought on to it, practically, from 
the outside. A man without any money, in 
debt for the land $3700, was able to do this. 

Now, how did he do it? That is the ques- 
tion. I have told you briefly something of 
what we have accomplished. I might gay, 
further, the old house I told you that we 
lived in for 14 years while we were building 
up the fertility of this soil we sold for $10, 
after we got through with it. It is now a 
horse barn on the farm of our next neighbor 
and has been covered over. 

Eleven years from the time we started we 
paid the last $500 of our debt, all dug out of 
that farm, not $25 from any other source. 
Thirteen years from the time we started we 
carried off the first prize of $50 offered by 
board of agriculture of Ohio for 
the best detailed report of the best and most 


an acre, 


same 


profitably managed small farm in the state, 


only 13 years from the time we started on 
that run-down land, and no fertility brought 
from the outside, without any money, and 
meanwhile we had to live. I 
had arranged with the tenant 





don’t think, for this old 
farm?’ Oh, friends, I didn’t 
think so; never ought to have 
bought this farm; didn’t know 
any better; born and brought 
up in town, my father a minis- 
ter, and I thought a farm was 
a farm. But I learned some 
things after awhile. That 
tenant mowed over probably 
40 acres of land. (We origi- 
nally bought 125.) He put that 
hay in the barn. It measured 
12 tons. Half of that was 
weeds. Most of the hay he 
cut down in a swale. There 
wasn’t anything worth con- 
sidering on the upland. That 
was the condition of the land. 

How about the buildings? 
The house had been used 
about 60 years, an old gtory- 
and-a-half house. Dilapidated, 
oh my! Every time the rain 
came we had to take every 
pan upstairs and set them 
to catch the water. We did 
not have any money to put on 
more shingles. It was out of 
the question, we couldn’t do 
it. How about the dooryard? It 
was a eow yard. They had 
used it for a milking yard for 
years and years. You can 
imagine how it looked. The 
barn was in such condition 
that cattle wefe just as well 
off outdoors as in, The roof 


you 








the first year, before we went 
on there, to seed down a Ccer- 
tain field. It had been under 


the plow for some time. | 
Wanted it seeded so I could 
have some land to mow, and 
he seeded half of it. It was 
only a little lot, about five 
acres. He seeded half with 
timothy and left the other 
half. That was his way of 


doing things, anyway. When 
we moved onto the farm later, 
I naturally wanted to finish 
that seeding and get that field 
in some sort of shape for 
mowing. I went to my next 
neighbor, who lives there yet, 
and asked him what I had 
better use. I didn’t know 
anything, practically, about 
farming, and he advised me to 
try some clover seed. He said: 
“So far as I know, none was 
ever sown on that farm. They 
have sowed timothy everlast- 
ingly, ever-body, because it is 

{ cheap. I knew timothy 
wouldn’t grow there to 
amount to anything. If I 
were in your place I would 
try some clover.” 


First Trial with Clover 


I got the land prepared 


and sowed that clover alone, 
so as to give it a chance, I 
aid have sense enough to mow 








leaked terribly. The tenants 


had burned up the doors and 


Corn Club Boy Under His Own Shade Tree 





off the weeds when they got 
[To Page 27.] 





- human habitations. However, 








- ‘THE DEADLY FLY PERIL 

“Ie fe only within recent years that the 
trerthery of files has been completely proved. 
Hence the ignorance of the general public on 
this point is not surprising. But now that 
we know that flies do carry these diseases 
from place to place, it behooves us to fight 
them as we would a deadly serpent. Recent 
experiments of the Bussey institute, the Har- 
vard medical school, and the Massachusetts 
state board of health have shown conclusively 
that flies, particularly the stable fly, is the 
carrier of the much-dreaded virus of infan- 
tile paralysis. Some time ago Prof Theobald 
Smith showed that Texas fever of cattle is 
transmitted through ticks, and the govern- 
ment is spending thousands of dollars to meet 
the difficulty. Following directly on that dis- 
covery came the enlightenment that the virus 
of malaria and yellow fever are transmitted by 
certain insects, and that of the sleeping sick- 
ness of Africa by the tsetse fly. As a result 
of this work, Uncle Sam cleared first Cuba 
and then the canal zone of the epidemics of 
yellow fever and the scourge of malaria, 
which hitherto made living so dangerous for 
white men in the tropics. 

In the infantile paralysis experiments, Prof 
Rosenau and his associates of the Harvard 
medical school first infected monkeys with 
the paralysis germs. They were then allowed 
to be bitten by the stable fly. After a neces- 
sary interval, these flies were allowed to bite 
other monkeys, with the result that the ani- 
mals exhibited all the symptoms of the dis- 
ease ‘in six cases out of 12, establishing the 
fact that the disease can be carried by these 
insects. The experiment was repeated and 
confirmed by Drs Anderson and Frost of the 
public health and marine hospital service at 
Washington. Hence the proof is complete 
that flies carry the virus which has kept the 
medical profession guessing, and parénts in 
constant fear in recent years. 

The bacilli of tuberculosis are easily dis- 
seminated by the fly, because it feeds on 
sputum, and because the tubercle bacilli may 
pass alive through the digestive tract and 
appear in fly excretia, commonly known as 
fly specks. Dr Lord found these germs alive 
in the excretia of flies fed with sputum 15 
days after they had been passed. 

Who, either at home or in some public 
restaurant, has not been compelled to fight 
_ for his food with the myriads of house flies 
that swarm about? The wonder is where 
they all came from. Investigation would prob- 
ably show one or more of three causes oper- 
» ating: 1, Neglected gatbage; 2, some stable 
with accumulating manure; or 3, a dump 
near by. At the seashore, other species of 
fly than the house fly find the dead fish thrown 
on shore an excellent breeding ground. 

To thoroughly grasp the best means of 
fighting them, it is well to recall their repul- 
sive life cycle. Flies lay their eggs upon 
horse or cow dung, decaying vegetables, meat, 
cheese, dead animals and human excretia. 
The larve emerge from the egg and feed on 
tie mass on which they were deposited. After 
a variable number of days they shut them- 
selves into their skiff; which forms a hard 
case around them, and in it they are known 
as pupe. There they undergo that marvelous 
transformation. into the winged insect. 


Characteristics of Stable Fly 

The stable fly, which is especially danger- 
ous to human beings, is much like the 
‘ordinary house fly, to which it is closely 
related, and for which it is frequently mis- 
taken on account of size,.somewhat similar 
coloration and common occurrence near 
the Harvard 
alumni bulletin points out that they differ in 
some respects of habit, structure and distri- 
bution, 

‘The adult stable fly feeds exclusively on 
blood, biting various animals, and less com- 
“monly human beings. Naturally, they are 
--tnore common in the country, where there 
are more animals, although it is difficult to 


.. fimd any place of any size where, under-ordi- 


‘ary conditions, the fly does not occur. The 
‘ble. fly does not enter houses so commonly 
din: house fly, but.is inclined to 

pen and sunny places, except 








ow 





“The Treacherous in Deadly Stable Fly 
[Greatly enlarged.] 


when attracted elsewhere to feed. It appears 
early in the spring, and becomes more abun- 
dant in midsummer, and stays later in the 
fall than the house fly. Its breeding places 
are much the same as with the house fly. 


How to Fight the Peril 

The great question is how to control the fly 
peril. The campaign must be one for gen- 
eral cleanliness and neatness, as well as a 
campaign against a troublesome pest. Ordi- 
nary fly traps and sticky fly paper are used 
to good advantage with-the house fly, but are 
practically useless with the stable fly. For 
the latter, the most important control meas- 
ure now known is to attack its breeding 
places. Any methods which will do away with 
or exclude manure piles, decaying plant or 
animal life from flies is to be recommended. 
Direct removal in the summer of all animal 
waste is important to the farmer, not only 
for the safety of his family, but because it is 
a good principle of agriculture. 

Extreme care should be exercised in the 
protection of closets. In this day of improved 
hydraulic rams, gas engines, etc, bathrooms 
are within the reach of many farmers who 
thought them a luxury a half dozen years ago. 

A thorough campaign of education should 
be followed. Let the schools, the women’s 
clubs, the grange and civic organizations take 
the lead. Spread abroad the facts that flies 
are deadly enemies of mankind, and encour- 
age all possible means of reducing their num- 
ber. Encourage local boards of health to 
assert their powers and duties in the matter; 
co-operate with the state board of health. 
See to it that all foodstuffs are properly 
screened, and teach the importance of abso- 
lute cleanliness at the barn as well as in the 
house. Eternal vigilance is the price of free- 
ddém from filth and flies. 

Public-spirited individuals, the grange, or 
other progressive body may well institute fly 
swatting contests. Encourage children, and 
grown-ups as well, to kill off these traitors by 
the thousands. It is surprising what a little 
well-organized effort will accomplish in this 
connection. One can do much alone, but this 
is a2 campaign which is both a public nuisance 
and a public menace. Watch out for your 
own premises, and if your neighbors are 
inclined to be negligent, study means of 
bringing them into line. 


Killing by Means of Poison 

Millions of flies can be poisoned, and Prof 
R. P. Smith of North Carolina makes a good 
suggestion in this connection. He says: 
“Formalin is a very successful poison for 
flies. I have used it extensively with excel- 
lent results. I take two tablespoons of for- 
malin to one pint of equal parts milk and 
water. In this proportion the mixture seems 
to attract the flies much better than when 
using sweetened water. Expose the mixture 
in shallow plates. A plece of bread in the 
middle of the plate furnishes more space 
for the flies to alight-and serves to attract 
a greater number of them. 

*T first used this poison in a milk room, 
where:the flies were very abundant, and killed 
over 5000 of them in less than 24 hours. 
Another experiment was tried in a large calf 
barn, where flies were numerous. I exposed 
six ordinary-sized plates of the formalin mix- 
ture, and killed 40,000 (four quarts) flies 


between 12 o’clock. noon and 8. o’clock the 


next morning. I could cite many cases where 
the formalin mixture has been oa in 


unscreened kitchens and dining rooms, and 
resulted in killing practically all the flies. A 
good place to use it is on the front and back 
piazzas, where flies are frequently numerous 
and waiting to enter whenever the doors are 
opened.”’ 


GROWING BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


8S. H. GAROKOL, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N ¥ 

Brussels sprouts is a crop closely related to 
cabbage and caulitiower, but is little grown 
here, though its excellent qualities seem to 
be fully appreciated by many on the market, 
judging from the great demand for this veg- 
etable at profitable prices in the north and 
especially in the west, western gardeners giv- 
ing them even less attention than we in the 
north Instead of a single-head,. brussels 
sprouts form a large number of small, solid 
heads or “‘sprouts,” as they are known, in the 
axils of the leaves. These heads, or little 
cabbages, which seldom attain a diameter of 
over 2 inches, are the parts eaten. When 
boiled like cabbage, or stewed with cream or 
pickled like cauliflower, they are very tender 
and delicious. 

The culture is simple. The plants may be 
grown in the same manner as adapted for 
cauliflower or cabbage. The Improved Paris 
market and Improved Half Dwarf varieties 
I have found best suited to our conditions. 
It takes from {° to 120 days to mature a crop 
for use, the early one being ready for table 
use in September and the late one for winter 
use. For the late crop sowings can be made 
in the open ground during May, being trans- 
planted six or seven weeks later. Successional 
sowings may also be made. I use plants for 
the late crop, started in a hotbed early in 
June. When the plants are about 3 inches 
high, I transplant them to pots. 


Methods Successful 


This method I have found to be quite sat*s- 
factory, being extensively practiced by us 
with a great variety of transplanting plants. 
I secure strong, vigorous plants, which do a 
lot better when transplanted outdoors than 
those being set directly from the hotbed. 
However, it must be mentioned that this 
method requires a lot of extra labor. Accord- 
ing to my opinion, the paper pots are doing 
better than the clay pots, not only because 
the soil in paper pots requires less watering 
{an undoubtedly - proved fact), but also 
because it is more convenient to handle while 
transplanting. Then, too, the pots are so 
cheap that no special task of saving them 
is necessary. 

During the latter part of July the plants 
are set out of doors in a deep, rich, moist 
soil, in rows 3 feet apart and 18 to 24 inches 
apart in the row. The ground is well eulti- 
vated during growth. Nitrate of soda can be 
used to advantage in addition to stable 
manure or complete fertilizer. When the 
heads begin to form, the leaves, which resem- 
ble the Savoy, are broken down to encourage 
a more rapid growth of the small heads. In 
the northern states, where the. winters are 
severe, the plants can be taken up late in 
the fall with roots and soil attached and 
planted in a cool cellar, or stored in any 
other way used .for cabbage. Where the 
winters are not very severe, as in the latitude 
of Philadelphia and further south, they may 
tbe left all winter and .the heads gathered as 
needed.- In fact, the sprouts are much 
improved by a moderate frost. The crop is 
usually marketed in berry baskets, the quart 
basket in carrier crate making the best 
package. 


Rations for Growing Pigs—At the Okla- 
homa experiment station a test of ear corn 
versus ear corn and supplementary feeds for 
16 hogs averaging 209.5 pounds in weight 
gave the following results: On ear corn alone 
the average gain per head and day was 1.02 
pounds, at a cost of 4.57 cents per pound; on 
corn and tankage a gain of 1.09 pounds, at a 
cost of 4.74 cents per pound; on corn and 
alfalfa meal, a gain of 1.02 pounds, at a cost 

of 5.3 cents per pound, and on corn and alfalfa _ 
hey, © ,€5tn of Gap geen, at S00 “08 BE 
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ow How to Prepare Sheep for Market 


Rapid Strides Last 25 Years---Growers Do Not Now Market Blindly---Must Use Judgment at All Times---Supply 
from Native and Western Sheep---Must Recognize Grades When Shipping--Average Weight of 


Yearling 90 Pounds---Mostly a Lamb Proposition—Best Prices 


HE business of growing and preparing 
sheep for market has increased won- 
derfully during the last 25 years. 
With its increased importance have 

come established market centers, the most im- 
portant for our western states being located 
in Chicago, St Louis and Cincinnati. This cen- 
tralization has resulted in many changes and 
improvements, all of great value to both ship- 
per and dealer. There is a better organiza- 
tion of the markets, the relation of supply and 
demand is maintained on a more uniform 
basis, and recognized classes and grades have 
been permanently established. The matter of 
fixing grades and classes has proved of espe- 
cial importance, as it eliminates guesswork 
and puts the shipper and feeder ina posi- 
tion to know positively the grade of his sheep 
or lambs and their corresponding value. 

Under former methods, the owner had no 
way of judging the -market worth of sheep 
and frequently met with financial loss by 
either selling under the market or losing a 
sale by asking too much, because of his scant 
knowledge of the System of grading. Under 
the present management, with a fair knowl- 
edge of the factors that determine grades, the 
owner may know to almost a certainty the 
value of his sheep. He experiences no dif- 
ficulty in coming to an understanding with the 
local buyer, and in case he ships to a distant 
market, knowing the value of his product be- 
forehand, there is little chance for dissatisfac- 
tion or disapopintment. The great body of 
sheep owners must depend largely on mar- 
ket reports for their information, as but few 
have the privilege of visiting market centers 
and studying conditions, and the value of these 
reports lies in the fact that they can now ap- 
ply them to operations of buying and 
selling. - 

The grower or feeder who does not ac- 
quire a fair knowledge of grades and classes 
is greatly handicapped. He often forms a very 
imperfect estimate of the market value of a 
flock when his operations become largely a 
matter of chance. When the returns come in 
he may find that he has misjudged a grade or 
placed his product in a wrong class. This is 
sometimes the case, as frequently the line of 
distinction between lambs and yearlings can- 
not clearly be defined. Anything short of a 
fairly accurate knowledge of what the differ- 
ent market terms stand for is a source of dis- 
appointment and financial loss to the grower. 


The Supply 


Our supply comes from two sources, na- 
tive and western sheep. The former are those 
raised on ordinary farms of the central and 





middle western states, while the western sheep 
come largely from the ranges of the far west. 
These western sheep have a marked difference 
in appearance from the natives, having, as 
they do, a larger percentage of Merino blood, 
while the native sheep are a combination of 
the mutton breeds. Both varieties of supply 
are subdivided into four classes, viz, mutton, 
feeders, breeding and miscellaneous. These 
four classes are again subdivided into lambs, 
yearlings, wethers and ewes. All sheep and 
lambs sent to market to be placed on the 
block, regardless of age, weight, or condition, 
are classed as mutton sheep. 

On the Chicago market mutton sheep are 
either slaughtered in the various packing 
houses or reshipped to New York, Washing- 
ton or other eastern points, and are usually 
made up of jhe choice grades. Those slaugh- 
tered in Chicago are disposed of on the local 
and surrounding markets. Fully 95% of sheep 
sold as feeders are ‘grown on our western 
ranges, and the one factor which determines 
whether sheep belong to the feeder class is 
condition. When not in shape for slaughter 
they are thrown in the feeder class and classi- 
fied as feeder lambs, yearlings, wethers, ewes, 
bucks and stags. 

Breeding sheep include both the western 
and native ewes, but breeding bucks are al- 
Ways natives, and never selected from western 
grades. Breeding sheep come on the market 
under the grades of fancy, selected, choice, 
good and common. The miscetaneous class is 
made up of throw-outs, dead goats, 
ete. Throw-outs designate all sheep rejected 
as feeders, and are usually sold at the close of 
the day. They are neither uniform in weight 
nor condition, and are usually disposed of to 
small city butchers who supply the cheap 
trade. Dead sheep are of little value except 
for their wool, and usually sell for 25 cents 
per head. Goats are not graded, as the de- 
mand is limited, but will bring a fair price 
for slaughter if in good condition. 

Again referring to mutton sheep, we find 
this class subdivided into the following 
grades: Lambs, yearlings, wethers, ewes and 
common or culls. Common or culls are made 
up of the undesirables of all the different 
grades, and take in everything from the poor 
crippled lamb to the toothless old ewe. Breed- 
ing or other good qualities have no influence 
on this class, and the unfortunates are thrown 
upon the market for what they will bring, 
and are usually slaughtered for the cheap- 
est class of trade. Ewes are classed as prime, 
choice, good and medium. Wethers are sub- 
Yearlings 
good, and lambs 


sheep, 


divided in about the same manner. 
are either 


prime, choice or 








in April, May and June 
are known as prime, choice, good, medium and 
common. 

In the meat trade yearlings are frequently 
substituted for lambs, and to make a good 
substitute the yearling must show immaturity 
and be in prime condition as to weight and 
quality. What is known as the “break joint” 
is relied upon very largely to identify the car- 
cass of a young sheep. This is found immedi- 
ately above the pastern joint. Here the leg is 
easily severed, leaving a reddish 
surface. This joint is easily in the 
live animal by a bony-like prominence which 
can be felt just above the pastern joint. The 
prominence disappears in the mature sheep 
and must be noticeable in the animal or they 
will not class as lambs or yearlings. This 
“break joint’’ disappears in the females at 
an early age, and consequently the yearling 
class is composed altogether of wethers. 

The average weight of the yearling ranges 
from 70 to 90 pounds, and its distinguishing 
features are smoothness, roundness and com- 
pactness of body, with no evidence of promi- 
nent parts. Symmetry of body is necessary, 
or the animal may appear too big to class as 
a lamb. is little difference in the 
real value between prime and choice yearlings, 
the latter showing its qualities in a 
slightly less marked degree. It must be smooth 
of body, of good quality and weight, and the 
heavier pelt of the animal placed in the choice 
class is usually its distinguishing fea- 
ture. Good yearlings weighing over 110 
pounds very seldom grade better than good, 
and their general characteristics are undesir- 
able quality and an unfinished condition. 
Where all three of these deficiencies are prom- 
inent in a yearling it is quite to .be 
placed in a still lower grade. 

A Lamb Proposition 

It is claimed that fully 80% of all the sheep 
received at the Chicago market are lambs. 
This is certainly a large percentage, and 
proves that mutton production is becoming 
more and more a lamb and early yearling 
proposition, and this condition is pleasing to 
producer and consumer alike, because the 
producer finds more profit in fitting the early 
lamb for market and the consumer prefers 
the lamb because of iis choice meat. 

Prime lambs must be practically without 
fault in quality, condition and weight, repre- 
senting, as they do, the very best on the 
market. They are bought up for the fancy 
city, hotel and restaurant trade. Form must be 
round, smooth, plump, showing large develop- 
ment in back, loin and leg of mutton. There 
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This splendid bunch of sheep is owned and was 
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find. 





Champion Shropshire Flock at the 1912 International 


Sheep of superior quality it would be difficult to 
well fleshed and covered with wool of the very best. 


ey by L. Kammerer of Wisconsin. 
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ep fails to attract the 
‘buye - ‘Another feature considered in 
placing the lamb in the prime class 
© length of leg. This should be 
to medium, but never long, for 
Pegs datvact. both in dress, yield 
i when displayed. 
~Q and condition are as impor- 
t as form. In classifying, look for 
lean-cut head, fine ears, and fine, 
yell shaped, strong bone. 
The marketing of lambs is the most 
“ “important part of the sheep business 
= so far as profits are concerned, the 
‘early lambs bringing the highest 
rice The later lambs, however, are 
less costly to rear, and it may be 
’ found that they can be prepared for 
' market with the greatest profit. 
Prices are always at the top notch 



































ne. After June the prices per 
‘pound for, lambs are more nearly on 
a par with sheep. 


The Reduced Onion Acreage 


_ The onion crop in commercial grow- 
ing sections is now far enough ad- 
anced so that growers can begin to 
edict something concerning 
®oming harvest. In Ohio, much of 
E preg land last spring was injured 
the floods. This factor, combined 
h the —< low prices and disas- 
pus year of 1912, resulted in a sharp 
reduction in acreage in that state. On- 
: growing in Ohio has advanced 
fapidly of late years, as has been 
pointed out -many times in American 
ulturist crop reports. Large acre- 
ges are now grown in Hardin county, 
ran, Wayne, Medina, Portage and 
Lake Erie and Lake and Ashta- 
counties. In the famous Scioto 
: marsh district, the acreage for 1915 
cut down from that of last year. 
~ The large onion growers, the Horr- 
Warner Co, give the following opinion 
“on the onion crap: There are this 
acres of onions grown in 
+ Betts Medina counties, Last year 
t 1800 acres, Planting of onions 
" ‘was somewhat delayed by early floods, 
but crop was in nearly as early as one 
ago. Heavy frosts of May 11-12 
inned out the crop considerably. 
"Weather has been extremely dry for 
_ Several weeks, which has caused the 
crop in some parts of this section to 
“eome on slowly. The stand on the 
* whole is rather thin. The fields are as 
’ free from weeds as usual and ne se- 
~- rious damage from insects, although 
maggots have done some damage it is 
not serious. It is too early to give a 
‘definite estimate as to final outcome, 
oad our present opinion is that there 
1 not be more than two-thirds of 
year’s crop harvested. 
nm New York, also, acreage of on- 
ome is reduced from thai of 1912, 
it However, the crop has made a fairly 
"good start, although good rains have 
~* been needed for some time. Grow crs 
express some confidence in the mar- 
ced ee: this year, as the reduced acreage 
will tend to make the price of onions 
» higher. The following paragraphs tell 
‘interestingly of local conditions: 
_ Local Conditions in Ohio 
Frost reduced acreage one-half this 
season. Onions that are left are do- 
well, and look as if they will make 
a stock. About 300 acres grown in 
is township, or about 50% of a nor- 
™al acreage.—[B, , Clinton, O. 
Present condition ‘of onion crop is 
‘ood, but some trouble with maggots. 
ere are about 80 acers devoted to 
ute bom in this vicinity, ‘which is 
Ga t 80% of a normal acreage.—[F. 
‘S. c., Ashtabula Co, 0. 
yyln gy Eo of onions is generally thin 
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three weeks late, owing to the 
water in the spring. Heavy dam- 
by worms and excessive hot weath- 
A out ead acres under onions this 
: is 25% short of. normal. 
) free from weeds, i late, ow- 
5d late sowing.—(W’. W. H., Hardin 


ent condition of onion crop is 
ts are troublesome. 
iW abdut the same as in 1912. 
‘ gets here, not rae 
oer —{S. B.. Ross Co, O 
is favorable for a good 
; so far. The stand ts 
1, but generally clean; some 
2, Y, maggots, but not serious. 
scres are under onions in 
Geneva and vicinity, 
less than normal, On 
the crop is Fo gas 2 2 best 
r at this date.—[(C. W. 58., 
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ing to frosts and high winds. Drouth 
is the chief drawback, but growing 
onions look good. About 100 acres 
under onions this year, or about one- 


half normal acreage.—[(W. Bu 
Kent, O. 
The chief drawback to the onion 


crop is the weeds, otherwise crop is 


doing well, but the stand ery 
poor. About 150 acres are r on- 
ions in this township which is some- 


what below normal.—[J. R., Kent, O. 

Have had a severe drouth, with 
much damage to small or late sowed 
onions. ~° Cutworms and maggots 
have done great damage, and pres- 
ent condition of crop is not very 
good. Acreage is a little short of 
normal, but only about 50% of that 
of 1912.—[{W. E. B. Scioto Marsh, 
Hardin Co, O. 

There are probably 3000 acres un- 
der onions in this county, which is 
50% of a normal acreage. Condition 
of crop is quite fair, although it is 
too dry. Cutworms and winds have 
done considerable damage, and grow- 
ers do not anticipate more than a 
50% crop.—{R. B. H., Hardin Co, O. 

Onions in New York 

Probably 1000 acres of onions in 
this county, or about normal. Pres- 
ent condition good but some mag- 


gots. Prospects are good for a nor- 
mal crop.—[{L. H., Wayne Coun- 
ty, N Y¥. 


About 75 acrés are devoted to on- 
ions in this section. This is about 
50% of a normal acreage. The crop 
looks a little thin, owing to mag- 
gots; good otherwise.—[B. B., Rose 
and Galen Townships, N Y. 

Frost injured a good many acres 
of onions in this section. Remainder 


look well. The acreage is less than 
normal this year.-—-[{F. E., Syra- 
cuse, N Y. 

Growers are confident of good 


prices, and have sown a good part of 
the onion crop a second time, as 
much- of the first sowing was- frozen. 
About 750 acres are’ grown in this 
county, which is 50% short of last 
year, or 25% below normal.—[B & S, 
Madison Co, 1. ef 

Weather very dry, 
dition of onion crop is about av- 
erage. Acreage is normal, about 30 
acres.—[L. H. H., Orient, N Y. 

About 20 acres planted to onions 
in this section, which is about nor- 
mal. The crop is looking as well as 
I ever saw at this date, with but 
small injury from maggots.—[F. D. 
M., Hoosick, N Y. 

About 500 acres are under onions 
in this township. This is 10 to 15% 
less than a full normal acreage. 
Crop is rather backward and stand 
thin, but growing good. Considera- 
ble damage has been worked by 
maggots, and there is some smut; 
think insect damage will be 20%—~ 
[L. G. C., Lenox, N Y. 


Smaller Cabbage Acreage 


Reports from correspondents of 
American Agirculturist indicate that 
the cabbage acreage which has recent- 
ly been planted in the commercial dis- 
tricts will be slightly decreased from 
that of 1912. This might well be -ex- 
pected because of the very poor prices 
which prevailed on last year’s crop. 
The yield was heavy and quotations 
hardly advanced during the” whole 
season. 

As a whole the outlook for this 
year’s crop is favorable to date, al- 
though it is no more-than started. 
Plants were plentiful in most districts 
and soil in good condition. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs from growers tell 
of conditions as they see them: 

The Big New York Acreage 

July found us setting cabbage plants 
on an acreage the same. as a year 
ago. Cabbage is raised here only for 
home consumption.—[J. W. V., Jef- 
ferson, N Y. 

On account of poor seed the cab- 
bage plants were scarce at transplant- 
ing time, but théy were set in’ good 
soil, and with care will produce a 
good crop on an acreage the same as 
a yea ago.—[A. B., Lyndon- 
ville, N Y. 

The cabbage acreage is-reduced 20% 
from that of 1912, but plants were put 
into the ground under very favorable 
conditions and the stand is good.—[J. 
H. C., Kent, N Y. 

Acreage 31” of last vear. Soil in 
good condition, with plenty of mois- 
ture. In view of the low price of last 
year some dropped out of the race and 
cthers set the same.—[J. C., Gas- 
port, N Y. 

More leaf cabbage is planted in this 
vicinity than early on an acreage the 
same as in 1912. Conditions are satis- 
factory.—{J. S. W., Genesee Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

About the same amount of cabbage 
pone was planted this year as last, 

e club root is noted, but the supply 

of plants is ample. Setting is late, but 

was well under way by July 1. Recent 

rains left soil in good condition.—[A. 
M. M., Onondaga County, N Y. 

No ‘cabbage is raised in this vicin- 
ity commercially. Soil has Tes hard 
ana dry this summer.—lLJ. J. B., 
Campville, NY. 

t 20 acres less cabbage will be 
esti last. 


but so far con- 














ie field was fnishea i by J ly 1, 

the soil was in good nalts. but is 
dry at present. This report — a 
yg Sh, 10: miles square.—[G. F. D.,, 


The i913 ‘aer s cabbage is 20% 
smaller than in 1912. Satisfactory con- 
ditions prevailed at time of transplant- 
ing.—[M. B, E., Orleans Co, N Y. 

Crop is rather late, owing to dry 
weather, There was ample supply of 
young plants, and —— of soil, 
etc, is normal. Acfeage is the same 
as last year.—[A, J. Ss. Cortland, N Y¥. 


About the uspal acreage of 
cabbage has been planted, but 
many who ventured last year 
will drop out, while those who 


make a business of growing will put 
in a little more than usual.” The start 
off of young plants is es under aver- 
age soil conditions,—[E. C. D., Canan- 
daigua, N Y. 

Acreage 10% less than bast year. 
Maggots bothered plants some, but 
think as many will be set as planned. 
Soil condition good.—[F. D., Ontario 
Co, N Y, 

The area devoted to cabbage is 
about 50% greater than that of 1912, 
and the crop promises welf, as plants 
took a good hold at transpalnting 
time.—[G. L. M., Albion, N Y. 

Cutworms destroyed the young cab- 
bage plants. Soil was cold, but better 
now. Prospects of a good crop re- 
ported.—[F. H. D., Rexville, N Y. 

Ground, moist, plants start well. 
Conditions at transplanting No 1 on 
acreage about 5% less than last year. 
{C. W. A., Adams Basin, N Y. 


Pennsylvania’s Ontlook 

Soil condition excellent and acreage 
twice that of last year.—[C. J. T., 
Floradale, Pa. 

Acreage same as in 1912. Supply 
of plants for early crop short on ac- 
count of drouth, but enough for the 
late crop. Frequent showers gave 
plants good start.—[J. M. S., Enid, Pa. 

Cabbage acreage is about the same 
as last year. Plant supply was ample, 
but not abundant. Soil and weather 
excellent for a splendid growth. Show- 
ers Came at the right time.—[A, D. B., 
Weatherby, Pa. 
year.—[A. H., Cambria Co, Pa. 

The 1913 acr sge of cabbage will be 
about the same as last year. There is 
no shortage of plants, and weather 
conditions have been fine.—[L. G. C., 
Waterford, Pa. 

Although planting was late on ac- 
count of dry and cold weather, also 
frosts, the plants are starting well. The 
acreage is about the same as in 1912, 
{M. B., Cermter Township, Pa. 

The acreage of cabbage will be 
about 12% less in 1913 than it was last 
year. Late frosts destroyed first plant- 
ing. Plants start slowly, owing to the 
soil being very hard, as a result of 
the wet winter. Crop three weeks later 
than last year.—[P. P. S., Eastern, 
Cambria Co, Pa. 

Supply of plants was rather lim- 
ited, but were planted under normal 
conditions, and are starting off fairly 





Season is i ing 3 - The ac: 
age for 1913 will be 20% en las. 
year.—[A. H., Cambria Co, Pa. 

Conditions favorable. A few dr 
days hindered a rapid start, but th 
rains since have made a good ahowins, 
and prospects are fair. Acreage sam. 
as last year.—[D. F,-P., Mt Union, P.. 

Ohio Reduced 

Grow cabbage in this locality oni, 
for home use. Conditions so far hay: 
been favorable. —-([M. B., Morrow 
County, O. 

There was some shortage in cab- 
bage plants this year because of rox 
maggot. Conditions were bad ai 
planting time and the start is just 
fair. Acreage reduced 25% in 1/12. 
(W. B. E., Sandusky County, O. 

We did not have enough Cabbice 
plants to go around because of th. 
maggots. - Acreage 25% smaller than 
1912.—_[W. W. W., Clyde, O. 

Area devoted to “cabbage this year is 
about 75% of the 1912 acreage. The 
supply of young plants was deficient 
and much da iage has been worked 
by cutworms. Weather is favorable, 
and soil in average condition.—[G. k. 
8., Fremont, O. 

No cabbage is raised for > oe 
purposes in this. vicinity.—[G, G., 
Bianchard, O. 

Maggots and hot weather are mak- 
ing the growth of cabbage plants un- 
satisfactory. Too much rain has fallen. 
The area devoted to the crop is 5, 
less than it was in 1912,—[fS, & s., 
Clyde, O. 

In the Middle West 

Acreage 25% of last year’s, land in 
good condition and start good.—([E. 
H. S., Union Grove, Wis. 

Cabbage “plants are seurce because 
of presence of maggots. Weather 
has been unusually hot and the acre- 
age reduced 10% from a year ago 
{H. B., Bastern End of Racine County, 
Wis. - 

The cabbage plant supply was shori. 
It was very wet the fore part of the 
season, but later extremely dry. No 
cabbage shipped from here, as home 
demand equals production. Acreage 


the same as a year ago.—[E. T. N., 
Warren, Il. 
Co-operative Restrictions in Den- 


mark must become irksome in some 
instances, Take egg production as an 
example: A member of an association 
must, according to rule, gather his 
eges, test them, grade them, mark 
them, send them to market, just as di- 
rected by the egg association of which 
he is a member. He must furthermore 
feed his chickens according to rule 
must keep the house in a sanitary con- 
dition and do all his work accordin: 
to directions. Other associations are 
governed by similar regulations. This 
giving up of independence is the farm- 
ers’ greatest difficulty, and unless this 
is recognized and unless the farmers 
of America are willing to abide by the 
experience of older and more success- 
ful co-operative communities, this 
movement will progress slowly if at all. 


+ * 








Announcement of Prize Winners in 


The Movable Word Hunt Contest 
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That Movable Word Hunt which appeared 
Sist certainly aroused lots of interest. 


“Always say, in writing to an advertiser or in buying 
any advertised article from your local dealer or mer- 
chant, ‘I saw your adv in the old reliable Orange Judd 
American 


Fhe Sigs national psine, $2.08 in cash, is awarded to Arthur C. Carpenter, R.F.D. 


- 


in the five Orange Judd 
It was, indeed, a 
of good arswers were received but there were many re- 
ies which had to be thrown out because they didn’t correctly solve the puzzle. 
he correct wording of the paragraph as it appeared in American Agricul- 
turist is as follows : 


Potatetetet 
OO 
RRS 


ES Te cyryt sae ee, $1.00 in ah evar Se Mi Flrnce Aten : 
BS The next three best replies received a dotiar award in the form of thatnew |= 


=e Ml. Shoshes, Yilibarne, Wyo. 







Ed Mrs. Geo, id. Scott, Rosemond, Ill, E. McConaughy, R.D. 3, Loveland, Ohio 

= v * (Mins Rath Losverion, ob Noster, Mo. 

ES ee es, LAS Te ton loster, Mo 

Bs Besides the above; additional prizes, in pocket knives, scissors, 
fountain pens, etc., Tavs Seen antlied kates on y: 


Tony Heyen, N. D. 
Anna Combriak, 














z:§ book, ‘Co-operative Finance,’’ the prize ~— Ayn as follows: 


J. Berahoff, Prop., doring Brook Fors. Wee vee N. ¥ 


= The next five prizes, an article worth S0c siihs' ob puitied Sdn. taads 
==] bags, wallets, etc., have been — to the following : 
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Whittington, Geer. Miss. 
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July 12, 1918 ’ 
Greatest Institute Story Ever Told 


{From Page 23.] 

¢ or inches or 10 inches high per- 

s, so that the clover could have a 
jittle. better chance to grow. It hap- 
pened to be a very wet season. I re- 
member that ijistinctly. This was a lot 
near to the barn. I suppose what lit- 
tie manure they had hauled out had 
peen mostly put on this land. 

With these favoring conditions the 
result was fairly good, of course not 
palf what we got later, but we got 
c quite a little clover and when I came 
t to mow it, and to mow that timothy 
at the other end, I found I could 
draw the rake two or three times as 
far in the timothy as in the clover, 
There was more clover on-an acre, A 
joad of timothy would go in and a 
jcad of clover, When I fed it to the 
cows in winter I noticed when feeding 
clover for a number of days they gave 
more milk. I didn’t know why. I 








T. B, Terry 


know as anybody k 
then. There wasn’t an experiment sta- 


don’t knew why 
tion in the land. We were following 
our own notions. But, the cows gave 
more milk; I could see that plainly. 

A little later I had an experiment 
n forced on1 e by accident, I will tell you 
just how it came about, It resulted 





rs in putting a good many thousands in 
he our pocktts, I hope millions in the 
s- pockets of the farmers of America, 
als Later I wanted to plant corn on this 


HM field, and as I wanted to grow just as 
good corn as I could, I got out what 









manure we saved and put it on the 
land prepared for plowing. I knew 
there wouldn’’ be more than half 
enough tosgo over the field. I said to 





myself, if they was any good corn I 
would like it next to the road where 
people could see it. Wouldn’t any of 
you do it? I didn’t have a dollar to 
hire any help. I paid one dollar that 
year for help, and it was very hard 
to get that dollar. I began spreading 
that manure next to the road. The 
back half of the field was nearly out 
of sight. When I got half way back 
there wasn’t any manure left and the 
back half didn’t get any. : 

Now it so happened that the tim- 
ethy was on the front end of the field, 
and it got the manure, The clover on 
the back half didn’t get any. It came 
about in the simple way I told you of. 
Naturally I didn’t expect much corn 
where I. hadn't put any manure, but 
what was my surprise to find it was 
just about a; good on that clover end 
of the freld without any dressing as 
on the timothy end with what,I had 
been able to put on. It is only right I 
should say there wasn’t much of the 
manure, It. was poor in quality be- 
eause we couldn’t get grain for the 
cows when we couldn’t get enough for 
ourselves to eat. There wasn’t much 
manure and it was pretty poor, but 
such as it was that was the result. 
More hay to the acre, better hay, in- 
ereased fertility, some way, by grow- 
ing this clover! 

Learning What Good Tillage Does 

Now let us go back a little. I think 
it was the second spring after we 
moved onto the place that I happened 
to be crossing the farm of my next 
neighbor, Mr Holcombe, now dead. I 
found him plowing. He had been 
around a piece of land, I should judge 
five acres, half a dozen times, He 
Was sitting on the plow, tired out—too 
old to work anyway. He said: “I 
wish you would take this land and.put 
in some crop on the shares, I want to 
get rid of the work; I can’t do it, and 
would like to let you have it in some 
way. All I want is that it should be 
lett so I can seed it down in the fall 


E> Ae mapa cld Papen of.sod he Pe 
owes the o astern un 

' a in’t grow anything ahy long- 
m't suppose he got @ quarter 






















































of a ton of hay to the acre. He 
wanted it plowed so he could reseed 
it. I didn’t know the value of the 
land, but foolishly, perhaps, as most 
people thought, offered him an 
acre for the use of it. I hadn't 
enough to do at home. I didn’t have 
my land in shape so I could do 
much. We were working along as 
fast as we could. I thought I could 
do well if I had this job, and could 
perhaps make something off it. He 
agreed to it. 

I went home and got my team and 
plow and finished the plowing. I 
remember making those furrows 
narrow and turning the ground well, 
a little deeper than it had been 
plowed before. I didn’t realize what 
I was doing then, I simply had been 
brought up to do my work well. I 
thought I was doing a good job, that 
was all. When I was through plow- 
ing I got my old harrow, a spike- 
tooth, and harrowed the ground. I 
had a roller. They were manufac- 
tured in our town. The firm bursted 
and I had a chance to buy one very 
cheap. I had a roller, harrow and 
plow. Those was all the tillage im- 


plements. The harrow had moved 
the Tumps: around a little. I ran the 
roller over the lumps; then har- 


rowed, rolled and harrowed. When 
the harrow would not take hold. I 
put a plank across and rode on it. 

I worked that land alternately un- 
til I had the surface as fine and nice 
as I could make it, 2 or 3 inches 
deep. The harrow would not take 
hold any tonger and I had to quit. 
By and by a rain came. I didn’t 
know anything about how to till 
land—this spring fallow business— 
but i happened to hit it right. After it 
rained, I said that harrow will take 
hold better now. I loaded the har- 
row and got on it, and tore that 
ground up 3 or 4 inches deep. 

The harrow teeth were sharp. I 
harrowed and rolled it and my 
neighbor said: “Terry, you are ryin- 
ing that land, it will never grow any- 


thing any more, it will all blow 
away.” I reminded him of his bar- 
gain; I should raise what I pleased 


and take the crop home. Every lit- 
tle while, I can’t remember how of- 
ten, I would go over and harrow and 
roll that land. I probably plowed it 
the first week in April. For two 
months that was a sort of savings 
bank for my work. I would run 
over and work that land, occasional- 
ly, until, about the first week in 
June, I had it prepared just as mel- 
low and fine and nice as it was pos- 
sible to make it. It was nice enough 
for flower seeds. 


Harvest Was Manyfold 


I builded better then than I 
knew. I had no idea what the re- 
sult was going to be. When it was 
all ready, I sowed hungarian grass 
seed. I wish you could have seen 
the crop. It grew 4% or 5 feet high, 
as thick as it could stand on the 
land. I believe if I had thrown my 
straw hat, it would have stayed on 


the top. It was enormous for that 
land. I had four big loads to the 
acre, You know what you can put 


on a lead of hungarian, 

When I went by the owner’s house 
with those loads and took them to 
our barn, he was out there and“he 
looked awfully sour. That man, to 
my knowledge, had never grown half 
as much to the acre since [I had 
known of his being on the land, 
probably never more than one-third 
as much. Old run-out timothy sod; 
no manure, no fertilizer, nothing but 


the work, this spring fallowing. I 
enjoyed the matter more, because 


he had told some of the neighbors 
he had got the start of that town fel- 
low; I would never see $5 an acre 
back out of the land. That was his 
opinion of what I could raise. 

Hay was hay that fall, after a dry 


season. We live in a dairy section. 
The cows were there and had to be 
fed. I got $18 »° ton for that hay 


in our barn, somcihing like@$70 per 
acre, I think the laugh was on the 
other side. That was my first awak- 
ening, along this line of tillage. 
Didn’t know how it came about, 
didn’t know anything about the fer- 
tility locked up in the soil, just the 
plain facts. I did so and so, and 
got such and such results. The next 
year Charlie Harlow, still living 
there, said, “I wish you would put 
in some hungarian for me_ this 
spring.” I said, “What part of the 
crop? I should want two-thirds.” 
He said he had an offer for half. 
I said, “Then let him have it.” He 
replied, “One-third of what you will 
raise is more than half of a#vhat he 
will raise.” -He saw what I did on 
his brother-in-law’s farm. 

The following year I had a piece 
of land ready to grow corn, I had 
cleared out-the stumps and did the 
best I could to get it in shape. I 
plowed it just as soon as the ground 
was dry enough, about the first of 
April, that is. I worked it every lit- 
tle while just as nearly as I could as 
the Hungarian land had been 
worked, I harrowed and rolled, let it 
rest.a. while; “then. harrowed and 
rolled. . ae ees 

I kept it up until my next-door 
ineéighbor;. Mr:Oroy, had planted his 








WIDENING THE HORIZORK 


corn, and it was 4 inches high and 
growing pretty well. Ours wasn’t 
planted. A neighbor came and said, 
“I am sorry for you, Terry, you don’t 
know what you are about. You are 
fooling away your time. Your corn 
ought to have been in before this.” 
I was harrowing and rolling. I was 
determineed to see whether I could 
do it over again. Some of the 
neighbars said it couldn't be done 
again. 
Good Culture Pays in Corn 

The fourth or fifth of June—too 
late, ordinarily, to plant corn with 
us—I put in the crop. I wish you 
could have seen it grow. It came 
up and grew from the word “Go.” 
In four weeks it was ahead of any 
corn about. It went ahead of my 
neighbor’s corn that was 3 or 4 
inches high when ours was planted. 
We had a crop that, the farm in the 
condition that it was, was considered 
as something remarkable. They 
couldn’t account for it, neither could I. 

The first year that I moved onto 
that farm, the first fall, we had nine 
cows, and I wanted to save all of 
the manure. I didn’t know anything 


about the potassium or nitrogen in 
the liquid manure, but I had seen 
where it dropped on the land and 


how the grass grew. I thought it 
was plant food, and our land was 
hungry. I said, I must try and save 
this manure, and not have it wasted. 
I hadn't a dollar. What did I do? 

There was an old stable there that 
would hold 10 cows. It was in ter- 
rible shape. It had a plank door 
that was ail broken. I tore it out, I 
hauled some blue clay. I filled th: 
Stable 4 or 5 inches deep with the 
blue clay, wet it, pounded it down, 
shaped it off and got it level, fixed it 
up around the sides, saucer shape, so 
it would hold water. Then I laid 
down some old boards (I couldn't 
buy one ones) and put in a lot of 
straw there and put my cows in. I! 
saved all that manure the first year, 
all that liquid, I had twice as much, 
probably more, from the same num- 
ber of cows as had been saved on 
that farm before, and it was much 
more valuable. That was the be- 
ginning, the first winter, when I 
hadn’t anything. 

For the horse stable I 
town and found some 
It was new lumber, 
used for billboards. 
cus the owner offered to sell the 
boards cheap, and to trust me. He 
was a carpenter, and he _ jointed 
them. We put them crosswise on 
the old plank floor, and when they 
got wet, they swelled and became 
practically water tight. I even 
crawled under and saw that there 
was no liquid manure dropping down 


went to 
old billboards. 
but had been 
After the cir- 


there. I drew sawdust and used for 
bedding. I saved the liquid of the 
horse stable. I didn’t know it was 
worth three times as much, pound 
for pound, as the solid. I didn’t 
know it was worth two times as 
much in the cow stable, pound for 


pound, as the solid. 
by experience. 
,tTo Be Concluded Next Week.] 


The Milk Market 


I found it out 








At New York, the dealers talked 
enthusiastically last week about the 
condition of the market. What is 


one man’s discomfort is another man’s 
gain. The demand created by the 
hot weather went a long way toward 
wiping out the surplus. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 
5 were as follows: 

Milk 
. 47,375 
10,150 Tw 
17,750 2,010 


Cream 


i cvuteadiecehede se 
Susquehanna ....«..... 
West BROTO ccccccecss 

Lackawanna .......... 65,750 3,610 
N Y C (long haul)....103,091 3,45 
N YClines (short haul) 14,850 
CURRIE. 56c0 006000000000 
Lehigh Valley .........41,275 4,275 


Homer Ramsdell line.. 4,275 66 
New IHaven ......+++- 12,275 114 
1,898 37 


Other sourceS ......+... 


Totals «... c'eccce ess + 004,088 24,696 





-Dairymen’s League—A, K. G., Penn- 
sylvania: The dairymen’s league is an 
organization of dairy farmers, the ob- 
ject of which is to improve all phases 
of the milk traflic. One of the primary 
objects is to secure a living wage for 
dairymen, The price which milk sells 
for at the farm is generally below cost 
of production, By farmers organizing 
it is possible to raise the price of milk 
at the farm end, As a general rule, 
the farmer gets about a third what 
the consumer pays for milk. Further 
information about the league may be 
obtained by writing Albert Mannin, 
secretary, Otisville, N Y. 





Effect of Soil Moisture on Grain— 
In the sixth year’s work on the effect 
of soil moisture on the composition of 
grain, at one Canadian experiment sta- 
tion and farms, it appeared that irri- 
gated barley had a low protein content 
2s compared with that from dry farm- 


ing plats;.. Wheat was probably less 


affected in’ this particular, 
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WITHOUT FORMS 
BEFORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
(246) about Concrete Silos constructed 


without forms. By using our famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not oniy save money, but the work 
is done much quicker and easier,“ The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 





ture, absolutely permanent, and satisfactory in 
every way. Our booklet (246) tells all about it. 
Send for one today. 


NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO, 
924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Fill Your Silo 222.223" 









achi are 
one ROSS ua guaranteed 
Years You take no risk 
Experience 
Back of it. 


We want to prove that our machines area 
good investment before you give up your 


money. We know they are #0 good that we do 
not feel it a risk to make this offer, Many new 
features have been added which you should know about 
before buying s machine. Catalog explains all. It is free. 
The B. W. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, O. 

















There are many su- 
perior features in the 


| NAPPANEE 
SILO sccce tier” 


about them 


“Buy a Nappanee 

and get a guarantee.” 
Nappanee Lbr. and Mfg. Ce, 
370 S. Madison St., Nappance, Ind. 
Reliable Agents Wanted| 


Address 8, F. F. — State Agent 
G18 Fifth Ave., lamspeort, Pa. 














HARDER 
The'Quality”™ 


SILOS 


Don't buy a silo which only holds yourcorn when you 
can get the famous **Harder Silo”? which reserves 
and converts it into rich, succulent ensilage of the 
greatest milk-producing value. Better investigate the 
old reliable “Harder Silo.’’ Our latest patented 
feature—The ‘Harder Anchor’’—holds Silo solid as 
ak. No danger from storms. The kind “Uncle 
Sam”’ uses. Catalogue free, 

HARDER MFQ@. CO., Box 18, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
















New York Buys 
I5 Unadilla Silos Hw > 


Investigate and you will reach the ill 
same conclusion as the New York : 
Legislators who bought 16 Una- Jil 
dillas for state institutions, The if 
that gives highest quality of \ 

silage—that is the important thing BiB 
for you to know. Also has superior r ‘_ 
construction, is easiest in handling i 1 
silage, and ahead in all points. tus 
Send for catalogue and 30 day “ 
order di t, Agents t 


ge 
UNADILLA SILO CO.,Box B, Unadilia, N.Y. 








Hardy Seed Wheat 


Finest sced wheat, all cleaned, graded 
and tested, Grown in the heart of the 
most prolific wheat soflin the world — 
the fertile valleys of Lancaster county. 


Graded Beeds Mean Bigger Crops 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Box 10, Landieville, Lancaster Go., 


GALVANIZED seen iia 


$3.30 persq., 10.sqrs. 
STM eee ta 
Gsiffin Lumber Co., Box A, Hudson Falls, 








‘Ask for new 
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4q Week Ending July 12, 1913 


_ Indictments for Commission Men 
‘ —_—_—_—_ 
+ New York commission mén are cer- 
tainly in the toils these days. What 
-between “probes,” and » legislation 
4 - some of them are finding their beds 
- To add to 
oe ‘their discomfort along comes a fed- 
eral grand jury indictment and vari- 
*-0US members are asked to explain 
- things they would rather’ keep to 
themselves. 
_ Certain railways declare that they 
~have lost more money in the settle- 
*- ment of “fraudulent and excessive’ 
‘Claims than they have realized from 
traflic from other states to New 
fork city. They allege that New York 
€ge receivers have made it profitable 
‘or inspectors at the receiving points 
© pass damage claims even 50% 
@freater than the actual damages have 
amounted to. As a_ result $750,000 
‘More than the returns from egg trans- 
“portation, it is asserted, were paid 
out last year in settlement of these 
bogus claims, The railways there- 
fore asked the federal grand jury to 
Imvestigate. Since April the Wheels 
» have. been-turning. Nearly 100 sub- 
Were served on firms and in- 
«dividuals in the wholesale trade, in- 
tors, dockmen, truckmen and 
thers and things have been—well, 
‘interesting! Evidence has been se- 
ured from all over the country, even 
s. far west as Texas and the Pacific 
, so thorough has been the dis- 
attorney in his work. 
gol days ago the jury returned 4 
of eight indictments against in- 
= aiid. “and members of three. New 
yr “Wholesale butter and egg firms. 
people will be called before the 
SmI 
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branch of the United States 
‘court to defend the charge of 
m to defraud and corrupt. In 
y must bear the brunt for acts 
“the trade has long condoned 
reater or-less degree. The cases 
’ “eut. Bach of the three 
was indicted on 15 counts, a 
which Indicates the thorough- 
of the § 







-and the careful work 


attorney. Doubtless, 
mey the railways 






shippers were also forced to accept 
smalier returns because of alleged 
breakage; for eggs are usually ac- 
cepted by handlers on the “loss off” 
basis. Clever way to rob people, eh? 

These are some of the tricks of the 
trade which the trade itseif would 
gladly have kept “under its hat” and 
tried in every way possible to with- 
hold from the public when such meas- 
ures as the Cole commission bill, now 
law, was before the New York legis- 
lature. The more one looks into the 
commission business the dirtier it ap- 
pears and the fewer the honest firms 
seem to be. Doubtless the Cole law 
will have some effect in straightening 
out the business a little in New York 
state, but nowhere else, fer it is only 
an Empire state measure, more’s the 
pity. What is needed is a radical 
federal law which shall be so drastic 
in its provisions that the sharpers, 
the cheats, the, yes, thieves now at 
large, shall be forced to be honest 
whether they like it or not or else to 
be placed where they can do the pub- 
lic no harm. 





Fruit growers raise too few hogs. 
As a rule, they either don’t know how 
easily these ani- 

Hogs Friends of mals convert waste 


Fruit Growers products into 

wealth or they 
don’t admire hogs. But handsome 
is as handsome does; and no farm 


animal does as well as the hog as a 
utilizer of fallen and cull fruit. He 
can, of course, become a nuisance if 
he roots a great deal, but there’s no 
reason why he should root to any se- 
rious extent in an orchard where 
fruit is falling hourly from June un- 
til after harvest. Tons of fruit, es- 
pecially apples, that rot annually 
can thus be worked over into meat 
and manure. Doubtless to gather 
and feed it in the sties would not pay 


but let the hogs pick up the fruits 
themselves and they will do it well 
and cheaply. If necessary, tempo- 


be made around in- 
dividual trees to make the animals 
do a thorough job. Thus early and 
late varieties can be best taken cdre 
of, the corrals being made first 
around the early fruits and moved as 
necessary to the late ones. With a 
reasonable amount of alfalfa or grain 
or both this fruit ‘will make pork un- 
excelled by any other feed combina- 
tion. Still better, countless insects, 
especially larve of codling moth, will 
be destroyed to the benefit of later 
crops. Thus by every count the hog 
will prove himself to be the fruit 
grower’s friend, if given only a fair 
chance. 


Tary corrals may 





The dean of the Oregon agricul- 
tural college school of commerce de- 
elares that a 
good many mort- 
Business Training gages would be 

lifted if the 
farmers kept more records of their 
business and used methods similar to 
those adopted in successful .commer- 
cial institutions. The average farmer 
today is a technical expert compared 
to the farmer 100 years ago. He 
knows far more about the science of 


Farmers Need 


producing large crops and keeping 
his soil in good condition than did 
his father. Yet it must be admitted 
that the business end of his training 


has: not progressed in a correspond- 
ing degree. In too many cases he 
goes ahead with his work through- 
out the year and hands over his crops 
or his cattle for whatever they will 
bring, and has little, if any, say as 
to what the price shall be. To sell 
crops or meat products to the con- 
sumer for less than their actual cost 
in labor and land is as much a loss to 
society as any other kind of misdi- 
rected charity. 


Who are the bankers that advise 
farmers not to use automobiles, tract- 





ors, or power ma- 

Forward, chinery, but, rather, 
Not Backward more horses and 
more hired men? 


Such advice is impractical and out of 
place.. Héw can the farm work of 
the South be done without steam 
and oil tractors, engines, gang plows, 
gang cultivators, harvesting ma- 
chinery and motor vehicles? All the 
men and horses obtainable are being 
employed already. To try to dispense 
with farm power would be like going 
back to the overland ox team that 


brought the first pioneers into this 
country. But for the modern tractor 
it would not have been possible to 
break up the vast area of virgin sod 
which has been converted into cul- 
tivated fields during the past five 
years. Improvements march forward, 
never backward. The tractor and 
other new machinery have made it 
possible to increase the. productive- 
ness of land and reduce cost of rais- 
ing crops. Encourage these improve- 
ments, and also their most efficient 
use and proper care. 





The wool market, which has been 
anything but pleasing to the farmer 
the past year or more, 
Wool Market has showed some signs 
Is Improving of picking up of late 
because of the reduced 
stocks on many grades and ‘the small- 
er supply than usual of manufactured 
woolens. But there are other factors 
at work which eventually will put the 
wool trade on a different basis. The 
contemplated changing of the tariff, 
both on raw wool and manufactured 
wool, will necessarily disturb prices to 
scme extent. Recent editorial corre- 
spondence with Great Britain brings to 
light a situation which it is likely will 
have a direct influence upon wool 
values in the United States. The new 
clip of English-grown wool is selling 
at an advance of 15 to 25%. Mills are 
very busy in all the manufacturing 
centers in England, expecting an in- 
crease in trade from the United States 
in view of the admission of woolens 
at reduced duties. These conditions in 
wool trade of Great Britain, which 
largely governs the price of raw wool in 
all the foreign markets, are a marked 
contrast te conditions in the United 
States. However, with the English 
grown wool selling at 20 to 30 cents 
per pound in the grease it is only a 
question of time before the American 
wool prices must recover from their 
present low level. 


4. 
> 


The conception of matter has been 
revolutionized by the developments of 
recent years in radio- 
activity and allied fields. 
Sooner or later some of 
this new knowledge will 
be applied to agriculture in a way 
that will be of large practical value 
to the working farmer. The better 
electricity is understood, the greater 
appear its possibilities. It is now 
known that almost everything, down 
to the minutest particles, are electri- 
fied postively or negatively. C. T. R. 
Wilson has discovered that dust par- 
ticles in the air, when charged with 





Wonders in 
the Future 


negative electricity, act as centers of 
condensation for water vapor. This 
suggests that man may yet be able 


to produce or prevent rain through 
some form of electric discharges. 
Would this be more wonderful than 
wireless communication? 





Avoiding Creamery Failure—A 
large proportion of co-operative 
creamery failures have come about 
because the organization was started 
prematurely by some outside agent 
instead of because there was a real 
need for it, to handle the cream sup- 
ply of the neighborhood. It is a safe 
rule, according to J. H. Frandsen of 
the Nebraska experiment station, to 
avoid the creamery organizer and to 
order the machinery and equipment 
without his aid, directly from a relia- 
ble creamery supply house. It is not 
safe to build a creamery where there 
are less than 600 cows available for a 
steady cream supply. Most+« of the 
members of a’ creamery association 
should be active farmers, he believes, 
and few, if any, city people should be 
admitted. An exception to this is that 
the manager should be a man well 
trained in business matters and not 
necessarily a farmer. Premature es- 
tablishment of creameries has been a 
considerable injury to dairy interests 
in many places because the failure-of 
the organization has set back. dairy 
progress there at least 10 years. 


Stirring Cheese Curd—If the curd 
is not stirred immediately after cut- 
ting, it runs together and becomes 
lumpy. The stirring of a soft, tender 
curd must be very gently done. The 
curd must be prevented from collect- 
ing in corners of the vat. and sticking 
to the sides. Rough handling of soft 
curd crushes it and chuses a severe 
decrease in the yield of cheese. 












‘THE EDITOR. 


By C.W.BURKETT 
He Was Not Afraid 


Just a few weeks ago a brave young 
man passed away leaving a life that 
had been lived clean and upright. He 
was young, so young that all the 
world watched and commented as he 
prepared for a departure that hig 
physicians said was certain to come, 
The young man in his simple life 
proved a hero. One night about the 
middie of May he arose from his bed 
and went to the bathroom to get a 
pili for a cold and by mistake swal- 
lowed a tablet of bichloride of mer. 
cury, for which, once in the system, 
there is no remedy and he didn’t 
know at first of his mistake. But 
after a few pains, the pains in his 
Stomach caused him to investigate 
when the error was discovered. But 
alas! Then it was too late. 

His doctors telling him he must die 
within a few days at most, the young 
man set his affairs in order and kept 
open house to receive his friends, for- 
bidding all reference to parting or 
sorrowful subjects, and at all times 
cheering his devoted wife and little 
child only two years_old. There was 
no gloom, no whimpering, no be- 
moaning his fate. Like the Roman 
Philosopher of old he was all un- 
afraid. B. Saunders Walker of Ma- 
con, Ga, was a man in the fullest 
sense and in his heroic facing of the 
inevitable shows that the true Chris- 
tian believer is not a coward in the 
face of death. Death to this young 
man was not a wail of woe but the 
approach to the gate of gladness. He 
regretted to leave his family, his 
friends and his work, but when the 
inevitable was decreed otherwise, he 
cheerfully abided the end. 

How like the heroic bearing of the 
immortal Luther when one of his be- 
loved children lay on her deathbed, 
was the earthy departure of this 
splendid southern gentleman. Luther 
had approached the bedside of his 
dying child and said to her: . “My lit- 
tle daughter, my beloved - Margaret 
you would willingly remain with your 
earthly parents, but if God calls you, 
you will go with your heavenly Fa 
ther.” She looked toward him anid 
replied: ‘Yes, dear father, it is 
God pleases.” Knowing the inevita- 
ble he said: “My daughter, enter 
thou into thy resting place in peace.’ 
She turned her eyes toward him 
again and said with touching sim- 
plicity, “Yes, father.” 

B. Saunders Walker met his fate no 
less resignedly. 

On an English tombstone of a chil: 
is this inscription: “Who plucked 
that flower? cried the gardener, as he 
walked through the garden. His fel 
low servant answered: “The Master.’ 
And the gardener held his peace.’ 
To the real man death never finds : 
coward. It found young Walker 
hero. From the darkness which rest 
on his grave, there will proceed fo: 
aH.time, a light symbolical of victor: 
and the majesty of the grandeur of 





as 





the true man.—[C. W. B. 

Moisture Left in Hay Stems—The 
heating of alfalfa in the stack comes 
from the water which is left in the 
stems and not that in the leaves. 
Proper curing of alfalfa. should keep 


the leaves alive until they have drawn 
the water from the stems and evap- 
orated it into the air, according to A. 
H. Leidigh of the Kansas experiment 
station. This can only be accom- 
plished by either cutting the hay on 
a day when the sunlight is somewhat 
subdued, or by raking immediately 
into windrows so that the leaves will 
not be sunburned to a crisp. A num- 
ber of cases of spontaneous combus- 
tion have been caused from _ the 
amount of water left in the stems. 


which, if cured in the shade, would | 


have been evaporated. 





Why Hens Steal Nests—The reason | 


for hens stealing their nests is found 
usually to be in an uninviting condi- 
tion of the henhouse and nests, or 
> supply of an inguflictent: sumb<r 
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brings to each subscriber of Americnn Agricul- 
backing, protection and help of Orange Judd 
ny large resources and 
Compare’ expe . - Each pabscriber, is entitled to 
ih this departnfent merican Agri- 

rece “through request, answers to questions about 
eultu atters, Posnancial advice, or other helps in 


—el affairs. 


Cattle Breeders Pacified 


A subscriber recently peutiy bought of one of 
advertisers a registered Holstein 
e months old for $50. This 
was not advertised in 
instead the advertiser 
was trying to sell @ much higher 
priced animal, but our subscriber, 
after learning the price of the more 
expensive bull calf that was adver- 
tised, asked our advertiser if he didn’t 
nave a cheaper animal, and after some 
eorrespondence he bought this $50 
pull calf as stated above, The adver- 
tiser had not said in any of his letters 
the weight of the calf, but said it was 
all right in every way. 

The calf as received by our sub- 
scriber weighed only 268 pounds, and 
while he was physically perfect in 
every way, Our subscriber complained 
that he was so undersized that he 
jooked like a runt. 

Our subscriber tried to get our ad- 
yertiser to take the calf back and re- 
fund the money, but this the adver- 
tiser refused to do, because he said 
the sale was made in good faith, and 
that he did not misinform the buyer 
in any way, and finally, that $50 wes 
yery little to pay for a registered Hol- 
stein nine-months-old bull calf. 

When our subscriber compiained to 
us, we made a very careful examina- 
tion of all the correspondence on both 
sides and it seemed to be very clearly 
shown that there was no intention 
whatever on t.c part of the seller to 
refraud or misstate any facts. He had 
not told the weight of the calf in any 
of the letters to the buyer, but that 
was not an unusual thing, and on the 
other hand, the buyer had not- asked 
the weight. The calf was physically 
perfect and was duly registered, also 
it is commonly acknowledged that $50 
is a very low price for .uch a calf. 

Now beth buyer and seller have 
long been subscribers, an@ while there 
was no legal or moral reason why the 
seller should take the calf back and 
refund the money, our service bureau 
fcund the seller was a broad-gaged 
enough business man to realize that 
it was good business policy to take the 


This 
tert ns national organization, 
rien 


our 
pull calf nin 
particular calf 
this magazine, 


calf back and refund the money, 
thereby turning a dissatisfied custom- 
er—who was spreading his dissatis- 


faction far and wide among his neigh- 
bors—into a satisfied one, 

Now, mind you, the seller had no in- 
tention to defraud, he had been adver- 
tising quite an expensive animal and 


the buyer answered that advertise- 
ment, but instead of offering to buy an 
expensive animal, began to bargain 
for a cheaper one, and when he got a 
cheaper one he was dissatisfied, yet, 


if it hadn’t been for our service bu- 
teau these two long-time subscribers 
of ours would probably have remained 
at swords’ points, but as it is, we 
brought them together in such a way 
that neither of them feel unamiably 





disposed toward the other. 
Best Method Securing Stand Alfalfa 
The east.Tennessee farmers’ con- 


Vention have adopted the following 
Method of securing and maintaining 
a stand of alfalfa. 

The important considerations in 
Setting a stand of alfalfa and in 
maintaining -it are: Thorough prepa- 
ration of land at feast two months 
just previous to sowing in August or 
early September; lime; farmyard ma- 
hure; inoculation of the soil or seed; 
_ the proper cultivation after cut- 

ng. 

Alfalfa gives largest returns on rich 
soil, either naturally rich or made 
80. Select a piece of strong, well 
drained land, and immediately after 
taking off the grain or hay crop, un- 
less you turn under the crop on the 
few acres yon plan to put in alfalfa, 
manure and break the ground deep. 
After getting the ground thoroughly 
cultivated apply at least one ton of 
burnt lime or two tons of crushed ir 
sround Mmestone per acre. Ground 
limestone wten- convenient. is pre- 
< hte) and may be applied in larger 

ounts than two tons per acre. Do 
mot plant any summer crop, such as 





weeks prior to eualins to alfalfa ap- 
ply 500 pounds of high-grade acid 
phosphate and 100 pounds of mtriate 
of. potash per acre. Disk this into 
the soil. 

Land that has been prepared deep 
should be rolled before sowing. Bad 
stands of alfalfa frequently occur 
from covering too deep. Just before 
sowing seed, inoculate the soil by har- 
rowing into the surface as much as 
200 pounds per acre of dirt taken 
from a field where alfalfa is growing 
successfully. Or you may inoculate 
the seed by dipping them, while still 
in the sack, for 20 or 30 minutes in 
a barrel of water into which has been 
stirred 50 pounds of dirt from an al- 
falfa field. Dry off the surplus water 
by spreading out in the shade. Dou- 
ble sow 24 to 30 pounds of seed per 
acre, 12 to 15 pounds each way, and 
cover lightly. 

After the alfalfa is up nicely make 
an application of 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre when the 
plants are not wet with either dew 
or rain. If any-yellowing of the 
plants should occur in the spring, an- 
other application of nitrate of soda 
will be helpful. 

As a rule, alfaifa should be culti- 
vated after each cutting to produce a 


mulch and control crabgrass and 
weeds. For small areas the disk har- 
row, weighted and run with disks 


about straight, and followed with 
toothed harrow, will do the work. On 
larger areas a regular spring-tooth 
alfalfa harrow or spading harrows 
may be found more economical. 
Four or five cuttings of hay may 
be secured each year, and as much as 
three to five tons per acre. ‘With this 
amount of crop taken from the field 
something should be put back. Al- 
falfa getting applications of barn- 
yard manure every two or three 
years, and some phosphate and pot- 


ash, ought to give profitable crops 
for many years, 

On limed lands three to four 
pounds of alfalfa seed per acr2 


should be sown with all clovers and 
grasses sown in August. If instead 
of the seeding of clover and grass on 
grain crops in spring the grain stub- 
ble be immediately prepared after 
the grain is off, and the ground fal- 
lowed until the middle of August, 
good stands of clover and grass will 
be secured; and where alfalfa is add- 
ed to the mixture whole fields will in 
time become inoculated. 


Parcel Post Changes Now Effective 


Since July 1 ordinary letter post- 
age stamps have been accepted for 
parcel post. As soon as the present 
supply is exhausted no more of the 
special parcel post stamps will be is- 
sued. They were designed in the first 
place to ascertain the revenue re- 
ceived from the parcel post mail, and 
since the postoffice department is now 
satisfied that the plan can be success- 
fully developed, there is no further 
necessity for such complete segrega- 
tion from other classes of mail. 

The collect-on-delivery service is 
also in operation, and while such par- 
cels will be accepted for mailing only 
at a money order office and when ad- 
dressed to a money order office, they 
may be given to your rural carrier 
who will give you a receipt after the 
parcel hash been properly numbered 
at your local postoftice, providing, of 
course, that it is in this classification. 








The ‘new insurance rate for parcel 
post packages effective July 1 is 
proving especially popular. This rate 


is 5 cents, and applies on packages 
valued at not more than $25. The rate 
on parcels valued at from $25 to $50 
will remain, as heretofore at 10 cents. 

Full particulars regarding the col- 
lect-on-delivery plan and the insur- 
ance of parcels may be obtained from 
your local postoffice. 





Preserving Soil Moisture—The value 
of cultivation in preserving soil mois- 
ture is well brought out in some ex- 
periments by the New York experi- 
ment station. In a well-tilled.orchard 
the moisture content of the soil to the 
depth of 1 foot, on September 1, 
varied from 11.83 to 12.8%, while in 
an adjoining untilled portion it varied 
from 8.7 to 9.6%. In the tilled soil 
the moisture was within 2 inches or 
less of the surface, while in the un- 
tilled the first few inches, which is 
the richest portion of the soil, was 
excee@ingly dry and was, therefore, 
inactive, 
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every day aap for the Sandwich, and 
$0 to 40 if you hustle. 


Gas Engine on Same Truck 

This combination makes the Sandwich Solid 
Press most complete hay bali 

outfit in existence. You can’t wear it out an 

it doesn’t break down. The heavy steel roller 

driving chain does away with slipping belts— 

with their dangers and delays. 

Gas Engine is high grade, hopper cooled 
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Stacks of ready cash waiting any man of fair intelligence! 
hay brings fancy oy And every grower in your district will pay you 


Yes, here’s the — business for you—for your boys! 
Mensch, Dixon, Ill. 


You, too,-can earn independence. 
capital and soon pay us from your profits. 






For baled 


“‘Net profits per 
Scores now making 
And these men are their own boss. 
You, too, can start with small 
But you must have the 
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type, gear driven magneto, 4, 6, 8 or 10 horse- 
power—and develops more than rated. 


Simple Time-Tried Self Feeder 

Rises high up out of the way of the oper- 
ator and will stand hard crowding. The motion 
is slow, steady,sure and strong. And rain or 
shine the bales come out slick, clean and solid 
~—from 1 to 2a minute, It's great for win- 
drow work. 


Write for “‘Tons Tell’’—neow FREE 
This surprising book—free to those who are 
wide-awake—tells you the enormous profits 
waiting the pegeck < your hand. What hundreds 
like you are do: an do. So write for it today. 


2/4 to BY teas por hour 
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STANDARD 


Baling Presses 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 
vester or winrow. Man and horse cuts 


and shocks equal with a corn Binder. 
00. W. B 


Sold in every state. Price $20. H. BUXTON, of 
Johnstown, Ohio, writes: ‘‘The Harvester has proven all 
you claim for it; the Harvester saved me over $25.00 in 
labor last year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks: 
will make 4 bushels corn toa shock." Testimonials and 
catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. ddress 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO. SALINA, KANSAS 


H@RVESTER with Binder Attuch- 
mént cuts and throws in piles on har- 














Beginner’s Guide to 
Fruit Growing 


By F, A: WAUGH: 


The right boots at the right time. For 
the person who does not know. Indis- 
pensable also to the experienced. 

It is a simple statement of the elemen- 

ractices of propagation, planting, 
fertilization, runin spraying 
A’ sort of } mer for beaianers 
these simplest things—the most th 
to success—are just the things that the 
genuine beginner does not know. 

It also is a simple, plain, com 
reliable statement of modern penbcies tes 
text-book use in schools. 

Professor Waugh is a practical ome 
= of wide experience; he has 

en engaged in teachin tor many years 
and knows what sort of information b 
ners require ; and,what is perbape the most 
im ant requirement, knows how to 

ite a book. His facility in presentingisuch 
subjects in readable and effective form is 
everywhere recognized. 


Mustrated, 5x7 in, 120 pages, Gioth. Price, net. $0.75 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315-321 Fourth Ave... New York, N. ¥. 














HIS book abounds in help- 
ful suggestions and valu- 
able information for the 

most successful treatment of ills 
and accidents and dis- 
ease troubles. A practi- 
cal treatise on the dis- 
eases of farm stock, 
containing brief and 
popular advice on the 
nature, cause and treat- 
ment of disease, the 
common ailments and 
the care and manage- 
ment of stock when 
sick, An idea of the 
subject matter will be 
had from a glance at 
the following, which shows 
briefly several of the topics in- 
cluded in the contents. The first 
half of the book deals with the 
physiology of the different farm 


was prepared especially for our subscribers. 


subscribers may have the book on the same 


alone, and can on! 
may be sent to di 
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rent addresses if 





connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit toany library. 


GIVEN UPON REQUEST TO ANY SUBSCRIBER 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to THIS JOURNAL for the coming year, 
terms. When 


A money order costs but a trifle, and may be sent at our risk. Address all 


FARM LIFE SERIES 


The Farmer’s Veterinarian 


By C. W. BURKETT, Aided by 14 Leading Veterinarians 


animals, telling how the animal 
body is formed, how to tell the 
age by the teeth, and how to ex- 
amine for soundness. The last 
half of the book deals 
with the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, 
tells of medicines, their 
action, and how to treat 
wounds and make a 
post-morten examina- 
tion. It is profusely il- 
lustrated, containing a 
number of half-tone in- 
sert illustrations and a 
great many drawings 
picturing diseases,their 
symptoms and familiar 
attitudes assumed by farm ani- 
mals when affected with disease. 
It is a plain, practical guide for 
farmers who are interested in 
the common diseases of the farm 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth bis book contains 288 pages, is handsomely:bound 
in green vellum cloth, } otyte, 5x7 1-2 inches, 
printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the tent 
half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and 
phates pment eny UN me Pod out in 


with 
is edition 
edition sells for $1.50, 


New 
this offer is accepted, no other book or 


premium can be had except upon payment of additional years’ subscription. This book is \.t sold 
be had in yy mer with a subscription as stated. The 


book and the paper 


desired. Remit by express money order, —- draft or reg- 


orders to 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















ad as much trouble in getting satis- 
acto help in the harvest fields as 
his year. From all parts of the state 
ve come up Macedonian cries for 
help, but the responses have been 
y few. 
Generally speaking the harvest has 
een gratifying except for the worry 
the farmers have had in getting their 
grain harvested. 3 
In central Ohio as high as “) cents 
; hour had to be paid for hands, the 
yers urging them to work up to 
45 hours a day even at that high raie. 
_ This high wage added to three square 
meals a day and a place to sleep at. 
. night makes the cost of harvest hands 
’. nearly up to the record figure. 


‘Farmer Takes Trip in Ohio 
“H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN 00, 0 


-. The condition of farm crops in 
~  ‘¢entral Ohio can be ascertained only 
. by personal inspection and by con- 
'- yersing with farmers. This personal 
“investigation has been a great revela- 
“tion. ‘There is a wide difference in 
- €onditions on many farms, owing to 
sai difference in soils and the man- 
_ “ner of cultivation, as well as the 
"~~ @are taken of the lands. Thorough 
_ €ultivation gives good returns. The 
» > wheat crop is variable; some very 
_- good, while other fields show moder- 
~~ &te, and some inferior stands. The 
-" small amount of rainfall during June 
“has had a decided effect in preventing 
~~ full development of the grain. Es- 
\ |) pecially is this the case on the level 
uplands where there has been very 
little or no tile drainage; the ground 
ig seamed with open cracks an inch 

- din width and a foot or more deep. 

* Hot air goes down and dries the 

_ground around the roots of the 

_ “plants. The rainfalls have been lo- 

-- @al; in some sections none during the 

t three weeks. Some wheat has 

\ been cut and put in shock, but much 

- of jt is late. 

- SOats were generally late sown, af- 
ter April 10. There is a short growth, 
te pt in fields well drained, or on 

_* “efeek bottom lands. Clover hay is 

'_ ~*~ being made and is a very good av- 
aes. crop,put up in good condition. 
 Alfaifa'has yielded well, although not 
_80 great as in some other years. A 
large acreage has been sown to al- 
i a since June 5. Where the ground 
“hy put in fine condition the oats 
drilled in with the alfalfa seed have 
come up, and also the alfalfa. Both 

- are. growing well. V. Campbell 

4 . sowed alfalfa one year ago in June 

Ez and cut the first crop in October. 

d Potato have made a good 
growth in ‘vines, but where there has 
teen but little rainfall very few tu- 

- bers are setting. The, area planted 

'is equal to that of other years. All 
‘kinds of vegetables are plentiful. 

» — Corn is growing well where cultiva- 

_ ‘tion has been continuous, but in some 
: fields the ground is hard baked, and 

Timothy 








































































the corn is at a standstill. 
_ Meadows are generally light, with 
many whitetop weeds. There is an 
» abundance of pasture; very few beef 
- bfeeds of cattle. Calves are in great 
mand at 9 and 10 cents a pound. 
armers think the price too high to 
keep them. 
Old hay and corn are plentiful. 
- Not many hogs being fed, nor the 
sual number of pigs growing. There 
- geems to be a fear among farmers 
«that there will be a supply of cattle 
’ and hogs in the future to put the 
'. prices lower. It seems that now is 
“tere Am Bg04 time to invest in cows of the 
é beef breeds, and good brood sows. 
he demand for meats is increasing. 
_ Population of the cities is constant- 
“ly increasing. There is a great de- 
“marid for good milk and cream pro- 
ducing cows. Fresh cows are want- 
_ ed—those that will produce returns 
at once. The men who buy the old- 
in-milk, half dried off cows, and 
\ Keep them until freshened just a few 
Months make a good profit. . Pas- 
> ‘turage is much lower in price a 
Month than it was before so many 
_ automobiles were used in the cities, 
and there is a less number of horses 
to put out on pasture in sum- 
vacation, 
ew clover hay is selling in Co- 
bus for $9 a ton; not much de- 
d yet for new hay. Good help 
“the farms is scarce, which is one 
wu for the poor growth of oats 
d corn on some far .Wages are 
» to a Month with board; $35 
ith house and garden free to men 
board: themselves. This some- 
-Yneludes dinner, and always 
t free, gepeyimen milk and other 
cles till some men and. their 
Ss. would rather go to the city, 
@ they can see the sights daily 
Seagal One man who has tried 
ty to labor and live in was glad 
u field 


the farm to labor in 
| sellin, tor 16 to 19 cents a 
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pund unwashed. A. car has just 

en shipped to Eaaees at those 
prices, Fruit is searce; very few ap- 
ples; none. in many orchards, 
Peaches escaped the frost in some 
sections, There are-a few cherries. 
Man grapes in some sections. 
Blackberries will be plentifud should 
rainfall come soon. They are not 
growing large. Poultry is more plen- 
tiful than formerly. Eggs are lower 
in price (22 cents a dozen) than of 
late years. Wheat 95 cents, corn 62 
cents, oats 41 cents a bushel. A trip 
to Wooster, 100 miles, to the Ohio 
experiment station farm on the 20th 
gave an opportunity of viewing the 
crops along the way. I judge that 
they are not up to average years. 
The crops on the experiment farm 
are good, but show evidence of too 
little rainfall during preceding 
month, 


a 
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Fertilize Soil, Not Crop—“Fertilize 
thé soil not the crop” is the slogan 
the soil fertility experts at the col- 
lege of agri use. They say it is a mis- 
take to taik about corn fertilizer and 
wheat fertilizer. Experiments have 
shown that an application of phos- 
phorus, for instance, will in some soils 
increase largely the yield of every 
crop grown. Fertilizing, say these 
men, is simply supplying to the soil 
the elements of plant food which it 
lacks, In order to tell what plant 
food is lacking they want to see the 
soil and surrounding country. Putting 
this idea into practice, arrangements 
have been made to send a represen- 
tative of the college to farms all over 
the state to give advice in the pur- 
chase and home mixing of fertilizers, 
Readers of this paper may secure one 
ot these visits, which are free, by 
writing to R. B. Graham, college of 
agri, Columbus, O. The dates open 
are in August and September. 


Extension Schools in Demand—A 
great many places all over the state 
have filed petitions with the college of 
agri to secure extension schools next 
winter. These places are now anx- 
iously waiting to learn whether or 
not their petitions have been granted. 
Some are sure to be disappointed. The 





law providing for these one week 
agricultural meetings permits only 
one to be held in each county. Sev- 


eral counties have filed two to four 
petitions and consequently part of the 
places will have to be refused. With- 
in two weeks the board of trustees 
will approve the schedule of agri ex- 
tension schools for next winter and 
announcement of the successful towns 
will be made. Some change in the 
program of instruction” heretofore 
used will be made, and an even more 
successful seasom than the past one 
is expected, 

Hatching Chicks on a Large Scale— 
Seventy-five farmers in Crawford Co, 
O, maintain flocks of pure-bred poul- 
try to supply eggs to the large co- 
operative hatchery located at Tiro. At 
present this hatchery is sending out 
12,000 chicks a week to various parts 
of Ohio and other states, The hatch- 
ery plant is so constructed as to per- 
mit the placing of two rows of incu- 
bators 800 feet long with a total ca- 
pacity of 66,000 eggs. The heating is 
done by hot-water boilers which auto- 
matically keep the temperature at 103 
degrees. Before being put in the in- 
cubators, the eggs are carefully tested 
Each Tuesday of the 
hatching season, which extends from 
March to early October, chicks are 
taken from the machines and imme- 
diately shipped to customers. 


Large Hay Crop—aA large hay crop 
is being rapidly mowed in Seneca 
Co. Wheat harvest began July 2. 
Acreage large and outlook for a good 
yield is favorable. Oats coming on 
rapidly, but very full of weeds. In 
part of the county. hail. has almost 
ruined wheat and oats. Pear blight 
is very serious. It has attacked 
some varieties of apples and is doing 
much harm. 


Hay Short—Wheat on flat land in 
Brown Co is the best seen for years, 
on bottom land is short in straw and 
short head. Supposed to be a little 
over an averaged yield. Rye is 
good. Corn was planted in good 
time and is growing very fast. Clo- 
ver hay was very short, not much 
being cut. Timothy hay is scarce, 
don't know of a good clean field any- 
where. Potatoes are supposed to be 
hurt by the dry weather. Average 
crop of tobacco planted. 


Young Tobaceo Plants are starting 
off nicely. Some have just finished 
transplanting. Setting has been de- 
layed on account of the plants being 
very scarce, some of the growers hav- 
ing scarcely any plants. A great many 
plants rotted in the beds, It seemed 
to be a bad spring to get plants start- 
ed in the beds... Some planted their 
tobacco patches in corn because they 
had no plants. A great many grow- 
ers are not growing any this year. We 
have the smallest acreage in this 
locality. we have had for 20 years. 
Prices are not satisfactory, and hejp 
is very scarce,. Stock and grain. bring, 
a@ good price; they don’t think it pays 
to raise the weeds, The late season for 
getting plants started in the field will 










endanger a good crop:in 
Of course it depends on th 
often the late set tobacco is cut green, 
therefore it comes up a green color 
and the buyers do not like that. Some- 
times the late set makes a better crop 
than the early, but I prefer the early 
set tobacco, There is no old tobacco 
unsold that I know of.—[J. W. Ear- 
man, Eaton, OQ. - 


White Clover Thriving—Only one 


good rain in the last two weeks in 
Belmont Go. Too dry for late hay 
and pastures. Having the greateset 


white clover bloom for many years. 
Bees are doing well. Weather has 
been excessively hot. The wheat 
crop is generally overestimated. Will 
have very little more in Belmont Co 


than last year. Many are growing 
rye instead. . Better crop.and better 
show for seeding down. Apple crop 
will be short. Corn is improving 
with this hot weather. Oats look 
well but needs more rain. Berries 
full crop. 


Corn Growing Nicely—The weath- 
er has been exceedingiy hot in Mont- 
gomery Co, registering abqut 100 de- 
grees most of the time. In spite of 
the hot weather the corn is growing 
very nicely. Tobacco planting is 
over. Farmers are busy everywhere 
cutting wheat. Some clover hay has 
been made. Wheat is $1 p bu, corn 
70e p 100 lbs, timothy hay $14 p ton. 

Effect of Flood Deposit—The sedi- 
men left from the flood in Jefferson 
Co is broken up in large lumps and 
could not be put in condition for gar- 
dening. Meadows are fine and in much 
better shape than in former years, 
owing to the flood deposit. Public 
works here have drawn all the labor 
from the farms and the hilly part of 
the county is not suited to trucking. 
Insects are also very bad in the valley 
this season. 

Wheat Fair—Wheat in Tuscarawas 
Co is fair and the farmers are har- 
vesting. Corn looks good but oats 
are short. The weather has been 
very dry and hot. Farmers are sell- 
ing their old wheat at $1 and under. 
The pasture is dying as the weather 
is too dry. The hay is very poor. 
Eggs are seeling at 20c p doz, butter 
2ic, chickens 13c, corn 55, oats 35c. 


Half a Hay Crop—The drouth of 
four weeks was broken in Starke 
Co by a downpour of rain which will 
help growing crops except wheat. 
Hay will only be about half a crop, 
oats very short, will improve some. 
Corn,is fine but fields are badly 


washed and stand is not even. Stock 
is in fair condition.’ Fresh cows are 
Scarce and high in price. There is 


some hay made but the wet weather 
will prolong the harvest, 

Potatoes and Gardens Dry—All 
kinds of crops are doing pretty well 
in Mercer Co, considering the-weather, 
which is hot and dry. The heavy 
frost the fore part of June did quite 
a lot of damage to the corn, and some 
vegetables. Hay is a fair crop, and 
oats look good, but needs rain badly. 
Wheat looks good and a good crop is 
expected this year. Potatoes and all 
truck and garden stuff seem to be 
just drying up. Quite a lot of com- 
piaint ‘about eggs not hatching, but 
chicks do wWell that do hatch. 


More Alfalfa—Weather very hot 
and dry in Meigs Co with thermome- 
ter registering around 90 in the shade; 
Farmers are keeping corn well culti- 
vated regardless of dry weather. Corn 
is growing nicely. More alfalfa is 
being grown than formerly. Cowpeas 
are all planted and coming up good. 
Jersey cows are rapidly coming into 
their rights. Corn is selling at 65c p 
bu, oats 4Sc, wheat $1.05, eggs 20c, 
young chickens 18c, old hens 1l1c, but- 
ter 25c, butter fat 27%c. Most cream 
is being shipped to Columbus, Milk is 
Se p qt. Raspberries are in market 
at $2.25 to $2.75 p cra, cherries $2. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Gossip 


At least two more West Virginia 
boys will be given free trips to Wash- 
ington during fhe session of congress 
next winter, through the generosity of 
Congressmen John W. Davis and W. 
G. Brown. They will be those mem- 
bers of the boys’ corn club contest 
conducted by the state university, who 
shall raise the largest number of 
bushels of corn on one acre in the 
first and second congressional districts 
respectively. Last year Congressman 
Brown offered the prize to the boy 
raising the largest corn crop on one 
acre anywhere in the state. This year 
both his offer and that of Congressman 
Davis pertain to their own districts 
respectively. It has been hoped by 
those in charge of the contests that 
other prizes will be offered in the oth- 
er districts of the state. 

The second biennial report of the 
state forest, fish and game warden 
shows 4,256,000 fish were planted in the 
streams, 113 ferest fires with 65,156 
acres. burned and AT as . the 
amount of timber and forest products 
destroyed, and $2246 spent in extin- 
guishing the fires. The report also 
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that Baring the four years un. 
the forestzy law more than $5,(kw) - 
000 has been saved each year, Poj- 
tution of streams is discussed in the 
report, 

Following the semicentennial expo- 
sition at the state fair grounds at 
Wheeling the display arranged by H 
E, Williams, agricultural commission. 
er, was transferred to the marke; 
auditorium where it was viewed by 
thousands. This is the same display 
that was the talk of the Chicago lang 
Show where West Virginia bested the 
middle west at its own game. Ther, 
are 30 samples of soil in glass jars 3; 
inches in hight, giving a cross-section 
view of the soil exactly as it was 
taken from the fields. Every kind o¢ 
soil from every part of the state j, 
shown. The display of wool is in 1s 
cases, representing eight differen: 
stages from the raw, unwashed mate- 
rail to the finished yarn. Building 
stone and glass sand from all parts o; 
the state are displayed, it is the grain 
display, however, that set the Chicag, 
exposition afire. Wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, millet form the principal part of 
this section of the exhibit, arrangey 
in attractive grain cases. Though the 
display was gathered together hur- 
riedly, with no special effort to secure 
any prize samples, every grain case 
appeared to be a blue ribbon winner 
when compared with the best the mid- 
dle west had to offer. 

Alfalfa and pasture are reported by 
the department of agriculture, to be 
in better condition this year in West 
Virginia than for the average of the 
last 10 years. Aside from these the 
ordinary farm crops are not in as 
good condition as last year and in 
some instances not in as good condition 
as the average for the last 10 years, 
Upon a basis of 100% alfalfa this year 
shows a condition of 98%, compared 
with 89% for an average of seven 
years. Pasturage shows 90%, compared 































































with 89% for an average of 
10 —years, Ordinary hay shows 
but 85%, compared with 91% last 


year, and 89% for the 10-year average. 
Wheat shows a percentage of 90, com. 
pared with 92% last year, and 358% for 


10 years. Oats show 91%, compared 
with 94% last year, and 86% for the 
O-year average. 


West Virginia farmers will be in- 
terested in a decision recently handed 
down by the state supreme court 
relative to stock running at large. 
The decision, written by Judge Poffen- 


barger is, as follows: ,l. The com- 
mon law, inhibiting the running at 
large of domestic animals, is, not in 


force in this state, except as to such 
of them as are unruly or dangerous 
2. Unrily or dangerous animals within 
the meaning of the law are such as are 
likely to injure other domestic animals 
and persons, not such as endanger 
real property by trespass’ thereon. 
8. No statute of general operation 
throughout this state confers right 
upon a-landowner to seize and hold 
domestic animals found trespassing 
on his land as a remedy for enforce- 
ment of payment of the damages done 
by them unless they are estrays or 
the land is inclosed by a lawful fence 
and the animals have trespassed on 
the same a third time after notice in 
writing to the owner of the two pre- 
vious trespasses. 4. To avail himself 
of the right of acquisition of title to 
trespassing animals, given by Section 
3 of Chapter 60 of the code, the 
claimant must clearly show strict 
and full compliance with its provi- 
sions and maintenance of a lawful 
fence. 5. In an action for the value 
of animals taken and sold as having 
been forfeited to the owner of law- 
fully inclosed premises, by virtue of 
proceedings under Section 3 of Chap- 
ter 60 of the code, the damage done 
to the property by the animals can 
neither - be recouped nor _ set. on 
against their value. 





Corn Good—tThe people of Wyoming 
Co are busily engaged in working 
their crops. Corn crops are looking 
good, Now having some very dry 
weather, Oats look very good consid- 
ering the dry weather. Meadows are 
good, promising a bountiful crop of 
hay. 

Early Corn Doing Nicely—Farmers 
have had a nice rain in Raleign Co, 
which was very much needed. Corn 
that was early planted is doing nicely. 
Garden truck is doing well. Young 
chickens are 5c ea. 

Oil Strike—Considerable excitement 
was caused by a strike of oil in the 
western part of Nicholas Co at a depth 
of 1450 ft. The oil is said to be of ex- 
cellent quality and the well is a gush- 
er. This opens up a new field and will 
give land in that vicinity quite a boom. 
The well is located about one mile; 
from Beiva postoffice and _ railroad 
station on a branch line oif the C & 
O railroad near Ganley River. 

Wheat Crop Good—Unusually hot 
and dry for June in Summers Co. 
Wheat is all cut and the crop is 
good. Pasture is burned. Hay.crop 
is very light. There is a large cro; 
of blackberriees, but the apple crop 
is small. Early potatoes are - d. 
Corn is. looking . very . well... Barly 


sown oats are good. Young kens 
'20c, ones 
3 al 










































are 18¢ p 1b, butter 
p doz, 
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LANCASTER COUNTY’ (PA) GROWER 





Probably the most important item 
in growing & thin, fine textured crop 
of Havana is a sandy loam soil in 
which is an ample amount -of 
humus. This humus can be placed 
in the soil by barnyard manure or by 
seeding and plowing under some green 
crop such as wheat or rye. I prefer 
green crop for Havana, for by keep- 
ing manure off the land you secure a 
petter cure and more ability to with- 
stand drouth. I use about 1800 
pounds per acr¢ of a tobacco ferti- 
lizer analyzing 4%, 74% and 10%. 
The potash was mostly carbon- 
ate of potash (vegetable). This is 
the most costly form of potash, but 
it is the only form which should be 
used on Havana tobacco. This fer- 
tilizer costs me $47 per ton delivered. 

Just before planting the crop, 
usually the latter part of May, I 
again broadeast about 500 pounds of 
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Spearing Broadleaf Tobacco on Lath 
a tobacco starter analyzing 5%, 9 and 
1%% potash, again all as carbonate of 
potash. This costs me $38 per ton. 
Thus the manuring of each acre of 
land for this crop costs about $52. 

Plants should be set in rows about 
283 inches wide and about 16 inches 
in the row. Now cultivate the crop 
as often as possible. Keep as free as 
possible from worms and top as soon 
as seed heads appear. In view of the 
heavy application of fertilizers, top 
high—at least 18 or 20 leaves to the 
stalk. Keep free as possible of 
suckers and cut as soon as ripe. Do 
not lét erop get too ripe or the leaves 
will be heavy, a great objection in 
favana, Place five or six stalks to 
the lath and hang far enough apart 
to secure good ventilation. Sorting 
can be done early the crop 
should be housed in July. Grade it 
to weight and color and you have a 
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crop that is in great demand by 
the cigar trade. Prices range from 
15 to 20 cents per pound for the 


wrappers. 





Autos on Pennsylvania Farms 
CYRUS T. FOX 





Farmers of southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania are well supplied with automo- 
biles. This is not because of the de- 
sire to own an article of luxury, but 
as a matter of economy. They have 
learned that much time can be saved 
in going to the town on business, and 
horses that are required for farming 
operations need not be diverted from 
that work. The possession of a mo- 
tor truck is of great service in the 
marketing of products, and where the 
goods are perishable, such as fruit 
and vegetables, quick trips can be 
made, as well as a number of them 
in a day. 

When I called recently at his place 
a “retired” Lancaster county farm 
owner asked me to accompany him 
on an inspection tour of his ownings 
in agricultural properties. I expected 
to ride with him in his buggy, but 
when he took me to his carriage 
house, I was surprised to find that a 
Zarage had been erected alongside of 
it, and when this was opened there 
stood a runabout and a touring car. 
My host soon had the runabout ready, 
and we sped away, making the tour 
of the farms in one-third the time 
that-@ horse and earriage would have 
acco: it. 

The farmer’s son, heretofore con- 
tent, the possession of ‘a nice 
driving team, for purposes of pleas- 


“wre and. Sa 
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evening trips, 
a gasoline car. 
He wants to be on a par with the 


now supplied 


young men of the town. Most of the 
cars found in country districts, it 
might be said, are owned by the farm- 
er lads, who can enjoy riding among 
their neighbors, and to and from the 
town, at a minimum loss of time. The 
using of auto trucks for marketing 
products is yet in its infancy in Penn- 
sylvania, but with the cheaper type 
of such vehicles that are being man- 
ufactured, they will soon come into 
general use. 


Central New Jersey Farm News 
D. T. 





HENDRICKSON 





Mercer county has an epidemic of 
army worms. These pests have made 
their appearance in large numbers in 
the eastern part of the county where 
a great deal of damage has been done 
to rye, wheat, timothy and corn on 
the farms visited by the worms, Their 
great number is laid to the exceed- 
ingly mild winter, Most of the fields 
have been sprayed with an arsenical 


solution and efforts have been di- 
rected toward preventing the larve 
from reaching other fields. This was 
done by plowing a furrow with its 


perpendicular side toward the field to 
be protected and subsequently drag- 
ging a log through the furrow to keep 
the earth friable and kill the worms 
which have accumulated in the ditch, 
Others poisoned heavily a strip of pas- 
ture or field crop in advance of the 
traveling army. Parasites naturally 
have attacked the pests and it is said, 
will quickly destroy them. 

Grain has ripened much faster than 
usual this. year because of the recent 
hot, dry weather, consequently, the 
harvest time will be earlier than for 
years. Oats have made a hight of 
2% feet or better, wheat, 4 feet; rye 
about 5 feet and corn 18 inches. The 
prospects are for a tremendous corn 
crop, while main crop potatoes will 
greatly surpass reckonings made ear- 
lier in the season. 

Growers of salt hay in Ocean coun- 
ty all agree that it is an exceptional- 
ly poor year. The yield is very light, 
and black grass is blooming out at a 
hight of 8 inches or less, which means 
it will not grow much higher. At 
Mannahawkin, Nathan Letts has 
mowed several carloads from mead- 
ows that were not mowed last year. 
James T. Corliss has also started 
mowing. He has put in a lot of new 
machinery for this year’s work and is 
considering the installation of a pow- 
er hay press. Just why the hay 
should be scant this year the grow- 
ers do not agree. Some blame it on 
the cold weather, some on the tides. 

The first oyster observation station 
in this country is to be established in 
this state in accordance with arrange- 
ments made by Julius Nelson, biolo- 
gist of the state agricultural station, 
and Chief Charles R. Bacon of the 
bureau of fisheries. The purpose of 
this observatory is to obtain data rel- 
ative to the conditions of water, at- 
mosphere and bottom which control 
the growth of shellfish. 

Nineteen new lav’s as the result of 
the work of the recent special session 
of the legislature are about to go into 
effect. Two of these are of some 
interest to farmers. They are that 
which provides uniformity in bills of 
lading and the one making guilt per- 
sonal in the case of corporations, The 
first provides that any officer or agent 
of a carrier who issues or aids in 
issuimg a bill of lading with intent to 
defraud shall be guilty of a crime, or 
that officer or agent of a carrier who 
issues or aids in issuing a bill for 
goods knowing that it contains any 
false statement shall be guilty of a 
crime. Fines and imprisonmgpt are 
attached to both the above imes, 
The measure also regulates’ the 
form of bills of lading, the obliga- 
tions and rights of carriers upon their 
bills of lading, provides special regu- 
lations for the negotiation and trans- 
fer of bills and governs the issuing 
of bills of lading in other ways. This 
law is supposed to help the farmers, 
who always have more or less trouble 
with the railroads over shortages in 
their shipments as well as claims for 
the nonreturn of empty containers. 
The other new law dealing with per- 
sonal guilt, etc, it is hoped will even- 
tually give us wider markets, broader 
competition and, correspondingly 
higher prices for our commodities. 

The enrollment at the four state 
summer schools is much better than 
expected. The most elaborate courses 
are those given at Rutgers college 
(the state college). Such courses are 
offered as nature study, school gar- 
dening, elementary agriculture, poul- 
try husbandry, agricultural botany, 
domestic and industrial science and 
art and general zoology. 

The great farmers’ picnic will be 
held this year at Washington park, 
near Trenton, as usual, beginning 
Tuesday, August 19. Gov Fielder will 
be present Thursday, the 21st,. The 
farmers’ picnic, which has grown into 
a sort of fair, is one of the most im- 
portant events among the counties in 
t céntral and the southern parts of 





e state. When Pres Wilson attended 


FARMERS | 


the picnic last year the attendance 
was estimated at 5000. 

The annuai fleld meeting of the 
Mercer county board of agriculture 
will be held at the home of F. W. 
Cruser near Hopewell Thursday, 
July 3L 


Delaware Fruit Crops Short 


H, C, TAYLOR 








Fruit growers of central and lower 
Delaware are at present in the midst 
of their early apple shipments, which 
in some localities are greater than last 
year, In other localities a falling off 
is reported because of the late frosts 
which damaged the early apples. Par- 
ticularly is this so in Sussex county. 

is M. Soper, the largest and most 
up-to-date apple grower and packer 
in Kent county, has taken the lead 
this year in the shipment of Yellow 
Transparent apples, getting into mar- 
ket this year 10 daysago. He was so- 
licited late last week for his apples, but 
desiring that the early varieties might 
become fully developed, which meant 
better sales, declined to pick any un- 
til this week. A demand has been 
made for them and they have found 
a ready market with good returns. 

H. Ridgely Harrington, another 
large apple grower in Kent and Sus- 
sex counties, shipped large loads of 
Yellow Transparent variety last week 
from his Cowgill farm. 

A conservative estimate of the early 
apple crop throughout Delaware this 
year has been placed at not over 65%. 
The later varieties, however, do not 
seem to be injured and a full crop of 
Winesap, Nero and other standard 


varieties is looked for at the Soper 
farm. 

The strawberry and other’ berry 
yields this year will reach only 
14,000,000 quarts. It had been 
predicted that the berry crop 
would reach the 20,000,000 mark, 


It had been predicted that the berry 
crop would reach the 20,000,000 mark, 
but because of the frost, which has 
interfered with the apples, also inter- 
fering with the berry crop, the indus- 
tries have suffered, The output of 
berries for this year has meant much 
to the grower, over $280,000 being 
brought into one smal? Delaware town 
by one week’s shipments. 

The berry season will likely end this 
week. Up to the present time there 
have been shipped over the Delaware 
railroad 11,556,554 quarts. Last year’s 
Strawberry and semall fruit yield 
amounted to 16,978,691 quarts, exclu- 
sive of grapes and plums. This latter 
fruit is not being pushed to any great 
extent this year because of its failure 
to bring the expected financial results 
last year. 


_ 


PENNSYLVANIA—At. Philadelphia, 
eges 23c p doz, fowls 16%c p_ ib, 
chickens 27c, blackberries 6@10c p at, 
gooseberries 30@40c p 8-lb bskt, cur- 
rants 830@45c p bskt, cherries 35.@ 60c, 
new white potatoes $1.25@1.65 p bbl, 
green and wax ‘beans 25@35c pj %- 
bbl bskt, timothy hay 17 p ton, clover 
mixed 12@14, rye straw 21.50. 

At Albany, corn 67c p bu, oats 47c, 
bran $25 ton, middlings 28.50, 
timothy hay 19, clover 15, veal calves 
7% @8%c p lb, eges 26c p doz, fowls 
17¢c p 1b, earrots 1.25@1.50 p 100 behs, 
celery 7@8c, beets 1.50@1.75, radishes 
50@75c, green peas 1@1.25 p bskt. 











CUBS’ FOOD 
They Thrive on Grape-Nuts 





Heaithy babies don’t cry and the 
well-nourished baby that is fed on 
Grape-Nuts is never a crying baby. 


Many babies who cannot take any 
cther food relish the perfect food, 
Grape-Nuts, and get well. 

“My baby was given up by three 


doctors who said that the condensed 
milk on which I had fed her had 
ruined the child’s stomach. One of 
the doctors told me that the only 
thing to do would be to try Grape- 
Nuts, so I got some and prepared it as 
follows: 1 soaked 1% tablespoonfuls 
in one pint of cold water for half an 
hour, then I strained off the liquid 
and mixed 12 teaspoonfuls of this 
strained Grape-Nuts juice with six 
teaspoonfuls of rich milk, put in a 
Pinch of salt and a little sugar, 
warmed it and gave it to baby every 
two hours, 

“In this simple, easy way I saved 
baby’s life und have built her up to a 
strong, healthy child, rosy and laugh- 
ing, The food must certainly be per- 
fect to have such a wonderful effect 
as this, I can truthfully say I think it 
is the best food in the world to raise 
delicate babies on and is also a de- 
licious healthful food for grown-ups 
as we have discovered in our family.” 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to 
the strong, healthy man or woman. 
It stands for the true theory of health. 
“There's a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs, 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








APEC 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Lighest Running Silo Filler Made 
It cuts and elevates the highest quality of sil- 
age at minimum cost for time, r and re- 
pairs. Built of iron and sewes-stee/; gear driven 
throughout; easily set ups fed from id; 
convenient to operate; fills highest silos; al- 
most any power will run it; costs less for w 

keep, and barring accidents will lasta lite. 
time. It throws as well as blows and the sil- 


age is elevated in a steady stream, not in 
bunches; it operates at slow speed and it is 
absolutely safe. Our catalog which explains 


the construction in detail is mailed free upon 


request. 
PAPEC MACHINE CO.,Box11  Shorteville, N.Y. 
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Caldwell, 
The Price Maker 
Gasoline Engines, Cream 
‘Separators, Manure 
Spreaders, Pump Jacks 
and Feed Grinders at 
prices with quality that 

can’t be beat. 


Caldwell, The Quality Man 


The quality of my goods permit of a 
five year guarantee. Ask the user— 
you will find him well pleased and has 
saved big money by buying from me, 
Caldwell, Your Friend 

Because he sells on 60-day free trial, per- 
mits you to use the goods before paying 
forthem and allows you to be the judge 
of their value. Just write me before 
; placing 

order. 








MARSHALL ico CORN CRIBS 


are built along practical lines, easy to « 
PS and last a lifetime. Made of galvanized iron. 
body and ventilating ‘ 
insure well-cured corn. Made 








ERNMENT Positions are easy to get. My free 
booklet X-935 tells how. Write today—NOW 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 


A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
new conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant 
with unlimited possibilities to ali business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new phases 
in the iight of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including people’s national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details. Fascinating as a novel, reliable as @ 
text boo! 


A Notable Piece of Book-Making - 


The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in.Color 

An INDEX of 2000 references. 

PAGES—-Each of its 366 generous pages is 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size). 

PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy on 
eye, not heavy. 

BINDING—The COMPLETE WORK ts sub- 
stantially bound in cloth and boards, green 
color, stamped in gold. PRICE $2.50 NET. 

ABRIDGED EDITION substantially bound 
in heavy paper covers, effective design on 
front in gold and black. Price $i NET. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Pu! 
Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
This book sells at sight. 


THE POTATO— 


By SAMUEL FRASER 


This book is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon T[otato Culture. While the 
practical side has been emphasized, the 
tific part has not been neglected, 
the information given is of value, both 
the grower and the student. Taken all in 
a most complete, reliable and 
published in “iuscrated, “300 


ORag. se ste bees 








































































taking up: this question it may 
} well to say at once that it is prac- 
impossible to make hens lay 
| winter, but it is not only possibte, 
Met comparatively easy to produce 
lens that will lay in winter. One 
fan can lead g horse to water, but 
Men cannot make him 4rink, yet 
& world be easy to prepare him be- 
jerehand so he would not only drink 
his own accord, but would go to 
trough without leading. It is just 
Same with kens, One may find 
but 10 cannot make them lay 
— previous preparation. 
“It is possible, perhaps, to help 
a little if we know under 
conditions the birds have been 
Then it becomes a question to 
extent, at least, of whose hens 
are going to try to make lay. Tak- 
the farmer's flock as we find it, 
is about as well to give up at once, 
p off the fowls’ heads, dress the 
@arcasses for market, and, wait until 
to start in right to produce 
that will lay. 
Among the farmers’ flocks we gen- 
lly find one ef two evils: Either 
fowls (I am speaking now of old 











the fall, or are compelled to 
for themselves and to use all 
energies in obtaining food suffi- 
to keep life in their bodies, In 
first case, the birds become slug- 
and no amount of coaxing wi'l 
them lay until nature’s appoint- 
Femme, which is not the winter, In 
second case we may help matters 
a either fowls or chickens and 
i even make quite early layers of them 
- giving them proper food and care. 
is where the question of whose 
hens comes in. 

-» Im speaking, as I do, of the farm- 
ers’ flock, I wish it understood that 
_admvery many cases the conditions un- 
der which the fowls are kept today 
‘@re Widely different from those prev- 


‘ 


@lent a few years ago, when the 
‘farmer, as a rule, looked upon his 
“hens not as a source of profit, but as 


sort of necessary evil, and treated 
i gecordingly. Today some of our 
and most productive flocks are 


owned by farmers. 
- ‘Unnatural Methoils Necessary 


- Tt ts, of course, wholly unnatural 
‘for hens to lay in the winter. In or- 
send to induce them to do so we must 
\ resort not to unnatural methods, such 
‘@ the feeding of patent pills and 
rs’ or forcing foodsgso called, 
to the providing of unnatural con- 
, so to speak. In other words, 
We must turn winter into summer by 
providing summer foods as far as pos- 
' sible. In summer under natural con- 
s the birds roam at large, their 
Surroundings are clean and healthy 
‘and they are contented and happy. 
ympare this with the conditions of 
| general run of farmers’ poultry 
and, I am sorry to say, of some 


ut as like as not compelled to eat 
snow that blows in through the 
D eaten*up by lice and so sel- 
m cared for in any way that they 
s frightened half to death if anyone 
ss in where they are—yet they are 
sted to go right on laying and if 
y don’t they are consigned to re- 
where they don’t get even snow 
a which to quench their thirst and 
fed still less often, because, if 
ey won’t lay we cannot afford to 
them. 
certain person once invited me 
ok at his hens. In a pen, I should 
15 by 30 feet, partitioned off un- 
ie barn he had 250 hens. The 
light came in through smal! 
‘in one end. Such a mess! 
wese birds walked on filth. There 
not a sign of litter on the bottom 
pen. It was neither floor nor 
_The fowls had no roosts and 
St boxes were a disgrace. The 
ughs and water pails I think 
* have. been waheed. There 


before 






















m ‘address 


my section clover hay requires not 


were hens of every known breed and 
of no known. breed. Some were so 
old that they had not a tooth in their 
heads. The owner looked at me with 
the innocent and confiding expression 
of a child and asked why those hens 
did not lay. I hadn’t the heart to tell 
him. 
Where and How to Start 

If we would have our birds lay in 
winter we must begin at the egg, or 
what is better with the parent stock, 
breed from nothing but the strongest, 
most vigorous birds and keep none 
but the best we can buy or raise. 
From the day the chicks are hatehea 
they must never miss a meal nor be 
without plenty of cool, fresh water. 
The rules should be: Feed little ana 
often and change the water every 
time of feeding; plenty of fresn afr, 
Plenty of shade, as well as sunshine; 
never a minute of discontent or un- 
happiness. These are the foundation 
stones of winter laying. Anyone who 
will follow these simple rules, being 
careful that he does not crowd the 
chicks when in confinement and pro- 
vide ample fresh, clean grass range 
as soon as the chicks are old enough 
to return to their coops, should be 
able to- produce winter layers. 

Cockerels should be separated from 


the pullets as soon as they can be 
recognized. After the pullets are 
placed in wintering quarters, they 
should be fed regularly and have 
plenty of fresh, clean water always be- 
fore them, also’ they should have 
abundant clean litter in which dry 


grain should be scattered for them to 
seratch for. Drinking pans shouid 
be washed out at least once a day and 
the feed troughs kept scrupulously 
clean. Nothing is so productive of 
disease as filth. 


Warm Water in Cold Weather 


It is well in very cold weather to 
warm: the water, just sufficient to 
take the chill off. ‘There is one very 


important point in caring for poultry 
in confinement that comparatively 
few people consider: Namely, the in- 
dividual treatment of the birds. Never 
frighten a bird if it can possibly be 
avoided If a bird gets caught in the 
corner by the door as one is going 
out, stop until she quietly walks away. 


Never kick her out of,the way. Stoop 
down and gently stroke her, but do 
not try to hold her. A bird properly 
treated in* this respect will not get 


frightened as Iong as she feels she is 
at liberty to go when she wishes. 
Handle the fowls when they are fed, 
get them accustomed to the touch of 
the hand, talk to them, love them and 
they will love you, and if properly 
housed and fed, will be contented and 
happy. 


Hay Crop Needs Close Watching 


W. GUY NOLAND 








Just when to cut hay cannot be 


found out by standing upon the 
fence and looking over the hay- 
field. When Tf know the crop is still 


too green to harvest I go all through 
the field to examine it and estimate 
how long it will be before it should 
be cut. By the development of the 
joints in the straw and the way they 
break some idea can be formed, or 
if the crop is timothy, it can be es- 
timated by the ripeness of the seed. 
By watching and studying the results 
each year the farmer may learn to 
produce better hay than when he is 
not careful. 

If the weather is good, with plenty 
of sunshine, and a breeze moving, 
I cut timothy during the early morn- 
ing as soon as the grass is dry. This 
same hay usually will do to take in 
during the late evening. I use a hay 
loader and a tedder and regard them 
both as essential. When hay is 
left in the swath a tedder should 
be used, so that the air can circu- 
late through and cure the whole mass 
properly. This is not nécesseary when 
it is raked into windrows, as .that 
method gives good circulation dny- 
way. 

I have always had better clover 
hay when I cut it when about half 
the blossoms were ripe and three- 
fourths of the heads were brown. In 


The farmer's wife works over her 
hot kitchen fire on the sultriest days 
inthe summer, canning and preserv- 
ing fruits and vegetables for winter, 
yet often at the same time there is 
waste amounting to a great deal 
more value in money going on in 
the hayfields. 


Endive, a Unique Salad Plant 


S. H. GARCKOL, WESTCHESTER co, N ¥ 








There is a great mix-up of terms 
in the jargon of the middlemen, giv- 
en to the vegetable generally known 
as “endive.” From my experience 
and observations, I come to the fol- 
lowing understanding: Esgrove, 
esecarle and escarole, are terms us- 
ually given to the-so-called Broad- 
leaved or Batavian endive. White 
Curled, Green Curled and Giant 
Fringed varieties of endive are very 
often called “chickory,” and Witloof 
chicory endive. The Broadleaved Ba- 
tavian variety it -used to some extent, 
mainly in stews and soups, but is not 
nearly so good as ‘the curled or 
fringe-leaved varieties. This class of 
endive is highly ornamental and much 
more largely grown than the other. 
It finds readiest sale in the east, es- 
pecially in New York and Philadel- , 
phia, at fair prices, being much ~ 
prized by foreigners, the ysual cus- 
tomers of this product, although the 
general demand is increasing. We 
grow the White Curled for early sum- 
mer use and the Green Curled Winter 
for fall and winter use. When prop- 
erly blanched the varieties make a 
unique salad, since it has a pleasant 
bitter taste. It is also used for gar- 
nishing and for flavoring soups; the 
young tender leaves are also excellent 
when cooked or green, being cut for 
this purpose when they attain a 
length of 6 or 8 inches. 

Endive resembles the dandelion in 
habit and growth. It requires a good 
supply of moisture, and should be 
sown where it will be least exposed to 
heat and drouth. For early summer 
use, we start the plants under glass 
or by sowing in the open as soon as 
the ground can be prepared. But, as 
it is used principally during fall and 
winter, the main sowings are made 
during July and August is a properly 
prepared bed. When the plants are 
about a month old, they are trans- 
planted in the open in rows 27 inches 
apart, the individual plants being 
about 6 inches apart in the row. When 
sown in the open, where the plants 
are to mature, the seeds are sown in 
drills rather thickly about ™% inch 
deep and the plants thinned from 6 
to 12 inches apart in the row. Con- 
stant cultivation is necessary for the 
best results. 

Endive is blanched in several ways. 
Probably the easiest way, although 
the most expensive, ‘but one that gives 
a very beautiful looking product, is 
by the use of boards. Boards from 
10 to 12 inches wide and of any ¢on- 
venient length are placed against the 
plants on both sides, in the form of 
an inverted letter V over the row. 
The whole row is usually covered with 
straw, leaves or coarse manure which 
compi@ely shuts out all the light and 
keeps the plants well during severe 
weather. This method requires the 
longest time and the finished product 
looks much like celery. The mound- 
ing method, whefe the earth is banked 
up round the plants, is cheaper and in 
a sense gives a little better quality, 
but the plants are very likely to rot 
by this system. They do not make 
so good an appearance, but are much 
whiter and ‘sweeter. 

We use the following methods: 
Early crop—when the leaves are 6 to 
8 inches long, they are drawn together 
and tied with bast matting so the 
heart will blanch. In a month’s time, 
the plants lose their green color and 
become a light, creamy color. Then 
they are ready for use. The leaves 
should not.be tied up while wet or 
decay will follow. Late crop—we lift 
the plants, with a ball of earth ad- 
hering to the roots and feset close to- 
gether in a dry, cool cellar, pit or 
eold frame. There they are blanched 
during the winter as required for use. 
Endive may be preserved in this man- 
ner until midwinter. As a rule the 
plants should not. be. blanched faster 
than used, because of the @anger of 
decay. The plants must be lerge and 
fine and thoroughly blanched to. ob- 
tain top prices. 








THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF “GRAIN 
STANDARD GEADES WITH OOMPARISONs 
























Cash or -Whet— -—Com, Oats 
1913 1912 1918 1912 1913 1912 
> 96. 1.09% 61% .74% 42 50 
96% 1.16% .68% 82% 47  .5¢ 
_ _ .73 -86 50 60 
89 1.12 — 6% — 53.; 
cee tees 101 LMW%y — .76 _ 01g 
92% L11% — 13% — 42 ~ 
1.08 2820 .68 87 _ nae 














Splendid harvesting weather exp: - 
rienced over practically all of the wir- 
ter wheat belt, rains in 8 D as well as 
other parts of the Northwest, and pre- 
dictions of cooler weather, togethe: 
with more liberal selling of new wheat 
by the country resulted in a. weaker 
tone to the market the very last or 
June and the opening days of July 
Reports from S D continue to substan- 
tiate earlier predictions that approxi- 
mately one million acres of wheat land 
promises only a small harvest and 
that other sections of the state are 
not at all prepossessing. Rains fell 
over all of N BD late in June and in 
parts ef the other spring wheat states. 
Kut the-condition is still indifferen: 
except in a few localities, 

Kansas tosses are reported as heav) 
to date, Sec Coburn in his last report 
placing the condition of the wheat q 
crop of the state at 63, a drop of 27 
points since Apr. The report states 
the area harvested will be about 
6,000,000 acres, suggesting a yield of 
72,000,000 bus. Oklahoma, according 
to reports, is scheduled for a smal! 
wheat crop, but Neb comes to the 
rescue with possibly enough to make 
up the deficiency in the southwes'. 
However, in the winter wheat belt, 
generally speaking, a fair crop is ex- 
pected. Much has been written of 
late concerning the prospects of the 
wheat crop, which has tended to dis- 
courage any expectation of a yield 
which would equal or even approach 
that of.J912. Yet there is STHl much 
of the wheat crop in the making. 

At Chicago, No 2 red winter wheat 
sold “the first of this month at 93% 
f4te p bu in large lots, No 2 hard ‘\) 
@91c, No 1 northern 98@96c. Wheat 
for Sept delivery ranged from &'. 



























































































@9%e,; for Dec 983@98 té6c. 
More favorable conditions for th: 
growing corn crop, namely, rains 


part of the corn belt, caused a d: 
cline in. prices late in June, and tl 
opening of this month found No 2 


yellow corn. at Chicago quoted 
close to j2c p bu, white do. For De: 
delivery price range@ around 60 


According to Sec Coburn’s report th 


Kan condition was placed at S85, o: 
an average better than usual. 

The enormous crop of oats la: 
year makes the predictions for th: 
crop of 1913 look small. Condition 
continues to be reported as low, fo: 
instance, Kan placing the average 
for that state at 49, suggesting « 
yield of 30,000,000 bus. Standard oats 
at Chicago the first of this mont! 


sold at about 42c¢ p bu, No 2 mixe:| 
39e; for Dee delivery oats were quot- 
ed at around 44c. 


Barley buyers did not seem to b 


disposed to pay much above certain 
prices and the market continue: 
without much change. The best 


grade of barley is possibly quoted : 
shade higher, selling around ttc »> 
bu, malting grades 34@5Sc. 
Timothy sales have been. made at 
4@4%c p Ib and the market is indi- 


cated as steady. September - com- 
mands a good premium, selling a 
5% @5%c. Clover continues to b: 


quoted at 11 @16Gc. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOICE 












PRICE OF CBEAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
1915.. 27 29 26% 
1912... 27 28% 2 
1911.. 25. 26 22@ 2} 
1980... -” 2914 29 27% 
Butter 







At New York, hot weather has in- 
creased the speculative buying in high 
grade butter, because of the belie: 
that immediate production will be i. 
much smaller proportion of qualit) 
stock. Creamery extras sold at 27}: 
@27%c p Ib for top grades, N Y dairy 
in tubs 24@27c. < 

At Chicago, very ‘little business is 
being done, and receipts have been 
falling off on account of the heat. Ex- 
tras in creamery are quotable at 26c 
p lb, extra firsts 25%c, firsts 24%c. 
Dairy butter is in fair demand, witt. 
light receipts, extras salable at 25c. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 30c p Ib, 
dairy 19c. 

At Albany, cmy 30c, dairy 28c. 

Cheese 

At New York, trading is far from 
active, and cheese has to be strictly 
special to>-bring 14%c¢ p Ib; daisies 
continue scarce, with fey fresh quot- 
able und 1c, skims Ile, 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


UOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
ATT PARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 











a ——— 
1913 1912" 1813-1922 18131918 
Per 100 Ihe 9.65 $9.00 $7.60 $5.25 $5.00 
i oe) NSS 810 775 6.00 5.25 
ae ca 9:00 9.25 9.10 8.20 5.25 5.00 
filo it" p55 9.10 8.85 1.10 4.75 - 4.55 
eee $75 9.25 9.10 7.95 5.25 5.00 





io 

The live stock markets of the west 
during the month of June were er- 
ratic, prices early in the month on the 
rank and file of arrivals being lower 
than quotations toward the close of 
June. However, it is customary for the 
market to break during that month 
and the fluctuation in prices was noth- 
ing more than could be expected. 
prime cattle sold over a range of $8.65 
@9.20 p 100 Ibs at Chicago, like fluc- 
tuations in quotations being recorded 
in other western markets. One of the 
causes of lower prices was attributed 
to excessive heat and the drying of 
pastures in some states in the middle 
west and South. Grass has become a 
seasonable factor and is responsible 
in a way for the widening of prices, 
fed cattle of course always command- 
ing a premium over grassers, R-ally 
good, fed cattle have not been affected 
by the change in prices so much as 
the bulk of the arrivals of common to 
good grades, 


steers, @OOd tO PrIMe ....--.eesseee - -$8.20@8.85 
ef steers, Medium to g00d .......+s+« e+ 3.70@8.20 
Beef steers, common to good .......- eves £.10@7.7 
Yearlings .--cecereeess weeds sevcesssoce eee 0.756@8.85 
Beef cows, common to selected .......- «+ 6.00@7.70 
Fat heifers, good to selected .......+-+«» -s 6.50@8.25 
Stock stCOTB secceeveesescecersers os @71 
FeetlerS .-sseeeeeeess 
Canners and cutters 


Good to prime veals 
Bulls 

Included in the break in prices were 
stockers and feeders. After the farm- 
became aware of the fact that 





ers ’ 
these cattle were selling at lower 
prices, orders came in to the large 


markets in such numbers as to greatly 
increase the demand and again ad- 
vance prices, The heavy liquidation of 
light cattle for feeding purposes, also 
stockers, was partly checked by rains, 
which recently fell in the middle west 
and South. Butcher cattle also sus- 
tained a break in June, grassy cattle 
falling off about %c, while good cows 
and canners suffered a decline of 
about 4c. 

In mid-June the hog macsnet re- 
turned to the 9c level at Chicago only 
to be demoralized by heavy shippers. 
but late in the month it regained the 
9c level, although supplies continued 
fairly liberak, Light weight pigs are 
the favorites just now, heavy weight 
selling about %c discount. 


At New York, Monday, July 7— 
There were 45 cars of cattle and 4536 
calves on sale, Steers were slow; 


choice dry-fed and common grass-fed 
Steady; others strong, closing 10@ 15c 
higher; bulls, medium and common 
cows, 15@25c¢ lower; choice fat cows 
steady. Calves were in fair supply, 
but brisk demand at an advance of 
W@iT5e, with all the stock cleaned 
up. Steers averaging 951 to 1208 lbs 
sold at $7.25@9- p 100 ibs, including 4 
cars of Pa, 955 to 1157 lbs, 7.65 @8.40, 6 
ears O, 1075 to 1157 lbs 7.65@8.40, p 
cars Va, 1186 to 1298 lbs, 7.80@8.50, 3 
Md, 951 to 1015 ibs, , 2 Cars 
Ky “stillers,” 1028 ibs, 7 Bulls 
scld at 5.25@7.30, cows 3@6.75, veals 
8@11.75, culls G6@7.50, buttermilks 
6.25 6.02%, grassers and yearlings 4 
@ 00, 

Sheep continued in very moderate 
Supply after Monday last and prices 
were fully suStained on all grades to 
the close of the week. Lambs fell off 
10@15¢c on Tuesday, selling freely at 
the decline Wednesday, and on 'Thurs- 
day advancing 10@25c on light sup- 
Ply and active demand. The market 
closed active and strong. The selling 
range for the week was: Ewes $3@ 





4.75, culls 2@2.75, mixed sheep and 
wethers 4.35@5, lambs 7@8.85, culls 
6476.00, Today there were 55 cars of 
Siock on gale. Sheep were in light 


Supply and steady; medium and com- 
mon lambs unchanged; good to choice 
frm to 10¢ higher, and all closed out. 
Common to prime. sheep sold at 3@5 
Dp 100 ibs, common to choice lambs at 
‘..0@8.90, culls 6@7. Top price Ky 
lambs 8.90, Va 8:75, W Va 8.70, N Y 


8.25, Pa 8,25, 

Hogs were in bight receipt after 
Monday last, and prices strong in 
Sympathy with other markets. Clos- 


ing sales were at an advance of 5@10c 
over opening quotations, Two cars on 
sale today, Prices 10@ 20c higher at 
$9.20@ 9.50 for heavy to light weights, 
roughs 8@8.20, 


The Horse Market 


_ Trade was slow in all parts of New 
York: eity last week, with inferior 


grades a trifle easier, Good seasoned 
200 were the bcst sellers at $125@ 





head; cid horses and cripples 
— to sell at any price. eg 4 








Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, They Fete 
to prices at which the product 1 eeli 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 

freight and commission ares. 
en sold in a small. way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is wu ly 


cured. 
Eggs 

At New York, fine eggs are very 
scarce, with prices firm. Near by eggs 
are in light supply. Fresh-gathered 
extras are quotable around 23c p doz, 
near by white up to 30c, brown 2ic. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches $1.50@3 p 
earrier, cherries 9@15c p qt, currants 
6@S8c, strawberries 5@18c, blackber- 
ries 6@10c, huckieberries 10@ lic, 
gooseberr‘es 7@ 14c, raspberries 4@9c 
p pt, muskmelons $1@2 p cra. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the tone is extremely 
dull on all but highest grades-of large 
baled timothy, which is quoted around 
$21 ton, clover mixed 16@18, 
straight rye straw 21, oats 11@ 12. 

Onions 


In Summit and Portage counties 
there are from 300 to 400 acres of on- 
ions, or were at seeding time. This is 
probably about a normal acreage, but 
considerably less than planted in 1912. 
Stand is hardly up to normal, In early 
May, we experienced a succession of 
heavy frosts, and some of the acreage 
was plowed under, Since then we 
have had extremely dry weather, and 
frosts early in June checked the 
growth. In sipte of this, onions which 
are left look good, aside from being 
a little small. We cannot harvest over 
half of last year’s bumper crop,—I[S. 
G. F., Hudson, O. 

Prospects are for a full crop of on- 
ions. No drawbacks. About 55 acres 
are devoted to the crop in this locality. 
[R. F., Warwick, N Y. 

Stand of onions thin, owing to dam- 
age of cutworms and maggots. Plants 
looking good, with aobut 75 acres un- 
der onions in this town.—[C. M., 
Rose, N Y, 

At New York, Tex onions, yellow 
50c@$1 p cra, Ky 75c@1 p 70-1b brg, 
Md and Va 0c@1 p bskt, Jersey white 
1@1.50, yellow 7T5c@1, 


Potato Crop and Market 
this sec- 


. 


Bugs working damage in 


tion. Present condition of crop fine, 
but needs rain soon. Good prices 
were received in 1912, and this year 
area under potatoes is increased 
0%.—[A. F. G., Salem, N Y. 
Potatoes planted in early spring 
almost dead, but late ones looking 


Acreage about the same 
of normal. 


very well. 
as last year, or about 90% 


Weather has been very dry.—[G. B., 
Southold, N Y, 

We will be ready to dig the early 
crop about July 15. Acreage is the 


same as in 1912, but do not expect 
more than 70% of a crop, owing to 
poor start off and drouth.—[A. K., 
Riverhead, N Y. 

Normal acreage of potatoes in this 
locality. Crop is two weeks early, 
and conditions good. Stand good; 
trouble with bugs anticipated.—f[J. 
K, M., Andover, N Y. 

About 10% less potatoes planted 
in this locality this year, the de- 
crease being due to low prices re- 
ceived for the 1912 crop. Present 
condition of crop good, with no seri- 
ous drawbacks.—[A. H. H., Lancas- 
teer Co, Pa. 

Potato crop in this section is uneven 
and very spotted, bugs working much 
damage. There is about 90% of a nor- 
mal acreage, in fair condition.—[J. S. 
C., Hopkinton, R I. 

Present condition and prospect of 
crop good. Acreage the same as last 
year, and up to normal.—[B, C. P., 
Torrington, Ct. 

Acreage under 
is equal to that of 
of crop is fair, but rain badly 
needed.—[A. N. F., New Haven, Ct 

Acreage of potatoes in this vicinity 
is about normal, but potatoes had a 
poor start, and suffered from the frost 
on June 10—[{W. T. A., Ledyard, Ct. 

Potato crop prospects were never 
better. There are no drawbacks, 
and plants are coming up finely. 
Acreage somewhat less than last 
year, owing to low prices for 1912 
erop.—[E. E. P., Presque Isle, Me. 

No bugs have appeared as yet. 
Plants backward and small owing to 
late spring. Stand is good, and with 
good weather from now on we will 
harvest a good yield. Acreage un- 
changed.—{T. B. B., Goldenridge, Me. 

Potato crop is late, but coming 
well, with no bugs to date. Area un- 
der potatoes has increased 10% over 
last year.—[{E. L. C., Southern Aroos- 
took Co, Me. 


At New York, new potatoes have 
been in liberal supply, but demand is 
active and market firm. Southern 
white are quotable up to $1.75 p bbl, 
red 1.50, Jersey 1.75, L I 2, Jersey 
sweet 1.25@1.75; old potatoes We@ 
1.25 p bbl. 


potatoes this year 
1912. Condition 


Vegetables 
The spring floods put the ground in 
good condition, but cold weather, fol- 
lowed by drouth, has given the cab- 





20% smaller than in 1912, the largest 
decrease being in Danish. Plants rath- 
er scance. Ground is in good condition, 
and-piants all set.—[L. A. P., Seneca 
Castle, N Y. 

At New York, wax beans 25c@$1 p 
bskt, green 25@75c, beets $1.50 p 100 
behs, old carrots 75c@$1.25 p 100 Ibs, 
new $1 p 100 bchs, cucumbers 0c @$1 
p cra,- sweet corn 5l0c@$1, cabbage, 
southern 50c@1 p bbl, Jersey $1@ 
1.25, eggplant We@$l1 p bx, lettuce $1 
@2 p bbl, peppers We@$l1 p carrier, 

een peas 50c@ $1.50 p bskt, turnips 
fia? p 100 behs, tomatoes Toc @$1.25 
p carrier. 

Poultry 

At New York, live broilers are quot- 
ed at 20@2ic p lb, fowls l6c, turkeys 
l6e, ducks 15@1S8c. General demand 
for dressed poultry continues slow; 
fresh-Killed hens 1c, broilers 27e, 
frozen turkeys 244 27c, broilers 24c. 

Wool 


More wool is being bought than 
during the last few weeks, but market 
is still very variable. Farmers in O 
are asking 20c, and Mich farmers the 
same. Wool in the triangle section is 
reported to. be well cleaned up, with 
prices running from 16@1S8c, a few 
special lots going as high as 18%c. 
The bulk of the business was done at 
16@1lic. In Mont very little trading 
has been done yet. Dealers were bid- 
ding lic, but growers are holding out 
tor a minimum of 18e, In Utah the 
clip is all sold. Wyoming clip is mov- 
ing slowly, a large part of it on con- 


Ssignment, a few sales having been 
made at 12@15c. Large sales have 
been made in western Ida and Ore 
With prices slightly improved over 


those earlier reported, Colorado wool 
has moved at 19c in the grease. Often 
fine medium Utah changed hands at 
17@ 18ce. 





OHIO—At Columbus, corn 64c p 
bu, oats 44c, bran $24 p ton, timothy 
hay 11.50, steers 8c p Ib, veal calves 
6@9c, hogs 9c, eggs 2Zilc p doz, straw- 
berries 3.50 p bu, black raspberries 
4.50@5.50, fowls 14c p Ib. ducks 1c, 
chickens lic, potatoes 35@50c p bu, 
hew grapes 1@1,50 p hamper. 


At Rochester, corn 85@90c p bu, 
Oats 48c, bran $26.50 p ton, beets and 
carrots 12@20c p doz bchs, green 
beans 50@60c p bskt, lettuce 12@15c 
P doz, peas 60@T5c p bu,.green oni- 
ons 12@15c p doz, rhubarb 15@25c, 
wax beans 50@60c p bskt, straw- 
berries 12@15c p qt, cherries 3% @6c 
u lb, currants and gooseberries 5@6c, 
raspberries 12@14c p pt, eggs 25c p 





doz, fowls 19c Ib, timothy hay lip 
ton, 
Cover Crops Improve Soil J, U., 


New Jersey: Rye is frequently used as 
a winter cover crop for plowing under 
tv form humus in the soil. It is us- 
ually sown in late September or early 
©ctober and plowed when it not more 
than a foot high, It adds no fertility 
to the soil, but it saves the soluble 
salts that would be washed out during 
late fall and winter, and thus be lost. 
What it does add is humus—a mate- 
rial worth fully as much in crop pro 
auction as the fertilizers. If you wish 
to increase still further the quantity 
of humus, it a good plan to sow 
buckwheat in early July and plow this 
under when the plants come in blos- 
som, then to follow with the rye. 
Buckwheat does not add fertility ex- 
cept in form of humus. To supply 
nitrogen, the most expensive plant 
food, you should sow crimson clover, 
cowpeas, hairy vetch (if your land is 
light and sandy), between now and 
August 1. The crimson clover should 
withstand the winter fairly well and 
be plowed under before it comes in 
blossom next spring, The vetch will 
also liye through the winter, but the 
cowpeas will not, as a rule. It is a 
good plan therefore, to plow the cow- 
peas under in September and follow 
with rye so the ground will not be 
bare during the winter. 


is 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy, sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
arivertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. ivertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be Inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or 
will be allowed under this head, 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange advertising 
is only six cents'a word each insertion. 


Address, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


display of any kind 
thus making a small 











LIVE STOCK 
bred_ Berkshires. both sexes. all 
bred Dorsets. Prices reasonable. 


FOR SALF—Pure 
i WARNER, Cunndsigua, 'N ¥. 


me 


oan 





locality in Ohio for 
write, me. CUMMINGHAM, 
LARGE ENGLISH YO: 


RESHIRES. or gtock ali 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y¥. 


FOR SALE—Th bred Guernsey bull calf. E. &. 
BEADY, 


i norough 
Chalfont, Pa. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY- STOCK 











2,000,000 DANISH D, Succession, Sure- 
. Copenhagen Mar! . Enkh and Fiat 
Dutch, stocky cabbage plants, $1 per 1000, 5000 $4. Re- 
rooted cabbage plants (mass of fine, new ! 
to transplanted plants) $1.60 per 1000. Celery plants. 
White Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal and 
Gokien Heart, $1.80 per 1000. Re-rooted celery 


Cauliflower plants $2.50 per 1006, 500 $1.50. 
plants of great vitality. List free. F. W, 
& SONS (Vegetable plants exclusively 15 years). 
Chester, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE—Cow peas $2.25 and $2.50 bushel. Soy 
beans $2.25 and $2.75 bushel. Searlet clover a 
$4 bushel. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, 28 South Wal- 
aut St, Milford, Del. 


CABBAGE, 
potatoes $1.50 per 1000, cauliflower, 
1000. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, 


100 PLANTS POSTPAID 35ce—Celery, 
tomato, (cabbage 1058, $1, 10,000 $8). 


FARMS, Lancaster, 
SGARRE "las 


ay 
(mass of flnae new roots) $2.50 per 1000, 500 $1.56, 








CELERY $1 per 1000; tomato, sweet 
rina Be. 


caulifiower, 
GLICK’S 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS for July 
ing. Catalog fre. HARRY L. 
Ground, N Y, 





DOGS 


ENGLISH BULLS $15 up, Toy Silk Poodles $14. 
ves Tyretere, Pemerenians ois, oe, St Bernards, 
rish rriers, Scotch Collies, others. right. 
State wants. AMERICAN KENNELS, tis “Past Sth 
St, New York City. 

25 BROKEN BEAGLE, RABBIT and forhounds; 
good hunters. Also «a few puppies ready for hunt- 
ing. ANMBROSE 8. TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 

COLLIES, BLOODHOUNDS. NELSON'S, Grove 
City, Pa. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 











SAVED ON AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 


40% TO 75% 
Printed guarantee for 2500 miles with every tire. 
Genera run 3000 to 6000 miles. Every tire re- 


made by hand, free from imperfections and bilem- 
ishes of all kinds. Our prices: 28x3 $6.87, 30x83 $7.35, 
t0x3% $10.46, S2x8%% $10.96, S4x4 $14.90; all sizes, 
all makes. Write for free catalog and price Aist. 
Give size used. PEERLESS TIRE CO, 1588 ‘(A) 
Broadway, New York. 





MACHINERY AND {t{MPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, fomfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousafids in use; th 
cuts and full information by writing the manufacturer. 
ROY BROS, Kast Barnet, ¥t 


WOMEN’S ‘WANTS 








LADIES!—For twenty five cents we deliver prepaid. 
one dollar’s worth of vanilla. Moogy, back if. nob 
satisfied. Remember the Homestead dogs not: publish 
unreliable advertisements. BE. R. L. OO, Deep River, 
Ct. 





LADIES—tTry our Self Heating Fiat Iron. Price 
and transportation charges refunded if not suited. 
GTANDARD SUPPLY CO, Chatham, N Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BARRELS—Car lots Or less. ROBERT 
Medina, N Y. 


APPLE 
GILLIES, 





——e 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 








FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in United States service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There is a big chance here 
for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Just ask for booklet 8-822. No obligaticn. EBARIL 
HOPKINS, Washington, Db C 





U 8 GOVERNMENT 
ind women 


POSITIONS OPEN to men 
$65 to $100 month commence. Vacations. 





Steady work. Over 12,000 appointments this year. 
Parcel post requires several thousand. Influence un- 
necessary Write immediately for free lst of posi- 
tions. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept P 19, Rochester, 
POSTAL CLERKS, city mall ;carriers wanted for 
parcel post Commence $65 month, FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept P 19, Rochester, N Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE - 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have young 
men, both with and without farming experience, who 
wish to work on farms. If you need a good steady, 
sober man, write for order blank. Ours is a philan- 
thropic organization making no charge to employer or 





employee. Our object is the encouragement of farming 
among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 80- 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York City. 

SECURITY EMPLOYMENT & FARM BUREAU, 
8 Park Row, Room 210, New York. Telephone, 
Cortlandt 864, Sidney Y. Sullivan, Prop. Consult 
specialist. Farmhands, farmers, milkers, couples, 


poultrymen, managers, farms and estates. tate wages 
jn first letter. Men forwarded at once to your station, 
It’s my business to satisfy 


AGENTS 





AGENTS, 200% PROFIT. Foot scraper and cleaner. 
Needed on every porch and outside door step. A win- 
ner. C. P. Draper first order for 200, Profit $90. 
Write quick for agency in your locality. THOMAS 
MFG CO, 3053 Third St, Dayton, 0 


AGENTS for two splendid 
them. Send card today. E. B. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


GROWING CROPS—9 acres, ten cows, $1200 cash. 
Chance of a lifetime to own moneymaling New York 
farm, income from the cows from the start, and all 
the growing crops are yours as well. 
two acres corn, 5 acres oats, hay ete; with fruit 
125 apple trees, 20 acres fields, spring-watered pasture 
for 20 cows, some wood. 2-story, 13-room 
big barns; only two miles to store and creamery; 
takes farm, cows and crops. Complete description 
traveling directions to see it, page 11, ‘Strout’ 
Catalog 36,"’ write today for free copy. 
eo AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 





articles. Merit . sells 
HEYD, Garrettsville, 0. 














th 





FREB MINNESOTA HOMESTEAD LANDS, ° 
Prices. 40 years time. 


climate, market conditions 
Write FRED D. SHERMAN, 





missioner, 317 State Capitol, 











WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 








A, C. PAGE 
_ There is a secret passage on every 
‘dairy farm that you can sneak through 
*- and find what the future of the herd 
~ % going to be. It is the lane that leads 
back to the bull lot. Just ag sure as 
» the years roll on, the herd that is to 
- be is going to bear the marks of that 
ures who paws up the ground and 
Jares ot you through the fence. I 
ow a man who thinks he is raising 
@ dairy herd, who uses a beef bull at 
‘the head of it. He thinks the heifer 
‘@alves will be fairly good and the bull 
Calves will make better steers. I'll 
agree with him about the steers, but 
@bout the heifers I won't. I recall many 
@ morning when I have pillowed a 
‘gleepy head against the side of a cow, 
* and this thing I am certain about: that 
I wouldn’t go to the trouble of milking 
@ half-way beast. I’d get a nice, easy 
job shoveling concrete. Unless you have 
good cows, that give a lot of milk, the 


ani- 
The 


than that of equally goed 
mals in the other dairy breeds. 
records made by the Ayrshire within 
recent years compares favorably wit! 
those of other breeds. Long life an 
great persistance in milk are the char- 
acteristics of the greater number of the 
records made. 


Stick to One Breed 


W. A. DICKINSON 


is less 





T have been in tl 1@ dairy business for 
some time. On this farm the Holsteins 
reign supreme. Ll like them best be- 
cause of their good temperament, being 
large milk producers, furnishing a lot 
of skim milk for hogs and chickens. I 
do not believe in the dual purpose be- 
cause efficiency eannvot. be obtained in 
this way. 3reeding is just as important 
as feeding... A cow may be ever so well 
bred and without proper feeding be a 
complete failure. Just as complete, or 
more so than her “dunghill” sister. 

I feed what silage the cows will clean 
up twice a day, and hay. that they will 
clean up once a day. This hay is clover 
or alfalfa. _I feed a mixture composed 
of screenings of two parts and corn one 




















Two Bulls with Famous Offspring 


The top picture is Judge Hengerveld De Kol, 


a Holstein, considered by 


Many to be the best son of Hengerveld De Kol, He has 11 A R O daughters, 


Be of whom have records of 20 to { 
e 


29 pounds at two, thre 
has also four A R O sons. The bottom picture is of King Pontiac Segis 


e and four years. 


‘Clothilde, one of the most promising sons of King of the Pontiacs, 


Gairy business isn’t worth the trouble. 
f you want to raise steers, get beef 
Cattle and raise market toppers. But if 
it’s Saitying you are eeterenten in, don’t 
fool with a beef bull. 


Ayrshire Cow Very Hardy 


H. F. BUTTON 





: The Ayrshire cow has a future on 
' Many of the rough grazing lands of the 
uth, as well as in the districts from 
yhich milk is shipped to the cities. 


_ We must learn that there is no one 


of cows best for all purposes. 
Rs he success of the Holstein in New 
. York: is mcaety due to the fact that 
New York ty will take thin-milk if 

- it is clean. “The Jersey is the great 
4 sg and butter cow, but her rich 
costs more -to produce than thin 

Bora and must uring an extra price. 
those markets which require a 3% 
milk and pay a very moderate 
ag the Ayrshire should fill the re- 
rements, They give a_ generous 
unt of miik about half way be- 
tween that of the Jersey and the Hol- 
h, The milk is neither yellow, as 
and Guernsey milk, nor blue 
oistein milk, but.is dead white 

| as ts) que asa sheet of note paper. 

it attractive to the retail- 


fat globules of Ayrshire milk 
oe guickly by gravity, though 
taken out by a mer ent This 
nother advantage in a market, as 


ty of the milk that most_at- 
rymen a: the Ayrshire. 

as grazers of any of 

being active, energetic 

tare h; so inured 


I feed 


part, both being ground together. 
one-half 


a pound of each in one and 
pounds of milk. I have never had any- 
thing but pronounced success with this 
silage. I find thut silage saves 409%, at 
least, of what would otherwise be 
wasted. It is an excellent feed on ac- 
count of its succulent character 

My experience in handling the large 
herd where the production was 8000 
pounds per year, that by testing, part of 
this herd was weeded out. It made a 
big difference in the milk yield. The 
tested herd did at least 30% better. I 
like for the Holstein 
when they are two years of age or w 
little over. They seem to prgduce just 
about as well as when I feed them a 
year longer without any returns. I am 
selling my pure-bred bull calves to set- 
tlers at $6 each when the calves are 
four days old. I am. keeping all of my 
heifer calves, feeding them on corn 
meal and skim milk after the first week. 
There is a great deal of discussion as 
to the age limit that a dairy cow is 
useful, 





Fattens Steers on Grass Alone 
R. C. PRINTZ 


Since I was 12 years of age I have 
been engaged in the business ef breed- 
ing and feeding horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs. I feel that my success is in a 
large measure due to the exwperiemce I 
gained as an assistant to my urmcle who 
Was a largé stock raiser and dealer and 
an excellent judge of live stock. 

I am of the opinion that the farmers 
éverywhere could make more money 
if they would raise more live stock, for 
aay experience has been that the way 

ns the most money out of corn, rye, 
me i, fad all of the hays, straws, etc, 
i tof eed it to good stock. While I am 
equally interested in all live stock an@ 
know that they are all money makers, 
Iam going to confine myself to a brief 

sketch ay I have dove and am do-. 
© present nt time in the cattle 


ra the -present time’ I have’ spees 


heifers to freshen» 





ialized on beef cattle, handling mostly 
grade .Shorthorns. I usually keep @& 
ure-bred bull and try to buy most of 
is calves and keep them until they are 
3% years old. The first winter I feed 
the calves hay with a little grain. 
After that I winter them on straw and 

fodder. When the weather 
permits I feed roughage in the field 
we intend to plow for corn the 
following spring. When the weather is 
bad I feed in long sheds near the barn, 
and then haul the manure to the field, 
and every year you can tell just where 
manure has been put by looking at the 
corn, wheat and grass. About May 10 
I take my three-year-old steers to the 
top of the Blue ridge, where we have 
a blue grass farm and fatten about 100 
steers each year on grass alone. 

Since last fall, however. I have been 
interested in registered Holstein-Frie- 
and have bought a-few of the 
breeding obtainable. My bull is 
closely related to the werld’s champion 
butter cow who made 44.15 pounds of 
butter in seven days A R and who 
recently sold for $10,000. 

{ was attracted to the Holsteins be- 
cause of their large size, some of the 
milk cows Weighing as much as 1600 
pounds and the bulls much more. But 
what interested me most was their won- 
derful capacity for giving milk, in 
which respect they are undoubtedly 
ahead of any other breed. The grand- 
mother of my bull calf produced 9% 
gallons of milk. while feeding on grass 
alone and this past winter made an 
A R O record of 37,47 pounds of butter 
in seven days. 


£1ans 


finest 





Lousy Hogs Do Not Gain 


The labor of one man in the field the 
year round is probably worth a maxi- 
mum of $1 a day. The average gain in 
weight of 40 hogs a day, on full feed, 
under the best conditions, is approxi- 
mately 80 pounds, or say $4; under the 
worst conditions the gain would be only 
nominal, and under medium conditions 
it would not be over 40 pounds, or $2 
a day. I maintain that no lousy hog 
can make more than medium gain, no 
matter what his other advantages may 
be. Thus we may charge off $2 a day 
loss for lice on 40 hogs, which makes, 
counting Sunday, $14 a week; and the 
man who owns them, not counting Sun- 
day, is making $6 during the period, 
yet he fails to see what is going on 
and sustains the loss, when just one- 
half hour a week would set him right 
and stop all the waste, and the cost 
woull be less than 10 cents and not 
over $5 a year for almost any number. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


Single Comb White 


Leghorns Exclusively 
Hatching Eggs Breeding Stock 


In order to remodel one of my poultry houses, I am 
obliged to sell the breeders which it contains. This is 
@ good chance to get foundation yearling stock. 
Describe just what you want and I will make the 
Price as low as possible. Show birds after Aug Ist. 
med for illustrated mating list. CLOVERDALE POUL- 

FARM, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Cortiand, N. Y. 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


peatehine eggs from heaviest laying, dark red to the 
in, free nee. ogee poms F pam house Reds, both 

le Com America; $2 per setting, 

oS oltte le ielvey: fertility” guarantees Specia 
it coc 8, pullets, yearlings, 

lor sale. VibERT RED TF. FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 











u Price List of ducks and Breeding Stock. 
TAYLOR’S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 


Day Old Chicks and Ducklings 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks, Mammoth Pekin 
Ducklings. About 150 yearling Pekin Ducks. Shipped 
safely anywhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 


Moyer’s ceshorns Baby Chicks 








Leghorns 


Oru stock $8.00 per 1 
GRANT MOYER. Fort Piain, N. ¥. 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


Rose and Single Comb #hode Island Reds, e best 
Winter layers known. $1.00 per sitting. ran 
free. Thos. Wilder, 4 uo, Richland, N. 


PRIZE WINNING inner 
wT thest year around jazers. Write for mating list.” 


Bes 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 


Hampshires 
Roars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; also 

bred sows. Quality the best 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


That have size and quality, ope are si by 
greatest sires in the b: right quality n 
sidered. LONG BROS. ALVADA, OHIO 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale, 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 











\ 
American Agriculturi-t 
SWINE a 


BERKSHIRES| 


We have some very choice spring pigs sire: 
Star Master's Sambo, a grandson of Star Mast er- 
Diece, the highest priced boar ever sold ($5 
Write us for prices and descriptions. 
Careful attention paid to alk correspondence 


TOMPKINS FARM - LANSDALE, pa. 
——__ 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature he, d 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as weil as 


show ring. H.C. &H. D. Harpending, Dundee, Ny 





























Hinchey Homestead 


Offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs farrowed M 
1913; sire, Highwood Masterpiece 31st; dam, 

wood. Belle 108th. These pigs are extra fine. 

$15 apiece if taken at once. 


W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. y, 


PENSHURST PIGS PLEASE 
ERKSHI : Prolific prize winners of 
size and quality. We offer bred sows, boars 


ot all 4 + mi stock. 
Narberth, Pa. 


‘ARM, 
BERKSHIR 


November boafs and gilts, rich i, 
best imported blood, March and 
April pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke Oth, and Lee, 
breeding. Write for prices before ordering elsew! 
H. S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tiega Co., 


Price 








N.Y, 





akeview Farm pred for size, quality 
pr 
L BERKSHIRES lificacy and finish. For years 
Fancy headed, ik maturing, big, 
offered for sale and for inspection 
Witbraham Read, Springfield, Mass, 


bred one type. 
the kina ‘bred, 
A. J. Stapleton, 


BERKSHIRE 


fall gilts. 
Februar? and March pigs. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pdirs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y, 





We are of- 
forts g 3a 
+ 





Will’ be pleased to book your ers “fo 
. J. KERR. Collins, Nn. Y. 














Heart’s Delight Farm 


Chester White and Large Yorkshire Boars 
ready for service at reasonable prices. 


W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young 
igs not akin; popular breeding out of great 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 
CY POLAND CHINAS 


large and smdoth. This is the place to get them. 
Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, oe mo! 

pigs $10 each, young pigs $15 a pair. Herd all Reg - 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. 8. Hall, Farmdale, 0. 


HELDON FARM fiescrsourse 


Pigs of both sexes 
Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
C. E. BARNES. 


OXFORD, N.Y. 


Any size or age you desire 
select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 





























100 head from which to 





DUROCS. 
15 Bred sows and Gilts bred for March and April farrow ; wt 
250 lb. Servi flte or bred; September 


ice boars, summer 
Pigs mated, no akin. We breed the Big Kind. 


Cc. J. McLaughlin, Box E, Phonsantetiie. 0. 
From the Miami 


Studebaker’s' Durocs From %e =! 


tain head of the breed. Gilts bred _ oo ¥ farrow, 
others open. Pairs not akin. No bette apy age 
B. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE sorry, OHIO 


20 Large Type Duroc Boars. 


by Red Col and Yellow Springs Col. Also pis 
not related, ali cholera_ immuned. 
Vv. E. MICHAEL, Box C, Yellow Springs, 0. 


0. I. C. PIGS 


now ready for shipment; Silver strain; quality first- 
class. Order at once as pigs are moving fast and will 
soon be sold out. F. C. WHITE, Cineinnatus, N. Y. 


Registered O. I. C. ag ig ms 
Chester White Pigs : 


best strains, good in- 
fight. EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. 
and Berkshire Pigs. Im- 
ed South 


dividuals, and prices 
Y. 
Ellenwood Farms = Pies tn, 


years old for sale and Choice Lambs, Shetland Ponies. 
John Harrison, Mor., R BD. Ne. 1, Ratbero, Pa 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


short 
uperior mothers. Order spring pigs now, eer duality. 
fair prices. ~It is not what you pay, but what 7 get 
that counts. J. G. CURTIS, Bex 272, Rechester, N. Y. 


Babe & Bon Onondaga Hill Stock Farm 

















offer choice Chester White 











cutmpon, Herd ‘of Waned tate: ihe herd on 
Mare Foot lterde, combined, — s"Brecding stock @f ll 


for tale. Also 
Box 8, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


HN H DUNLAP, 
Mule Foot Hogs 
Best quality, registered stock. Prices 

BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, oO. 


ion SESIEES 











1 in Large and Improved. Yorkshire Swine ~ 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The test. Breeding Estab- 
lishment | in she se Peel 
ion Stud of and. 
























cm & 


Wai xs 


gies 





tal 


we + 












Young se 
one of 
winning foc 
All have good 
constisatiom. 

t 
Prices right. 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, Vermont 














Pinehurst Shropshires 


1913 catalogue is about ready for distribution. It 
breeding. and describes paainnely 
ram offered. We believe that our flock is the best 
preedig flock of. Shrepshires in America. We won 

rize and the Pettifer cup for Get of Sire in 1910, 
jgl1 and 1912 at the Chicago International, and 
. y on. American bred sheep than any other 
, America. Also in 1912 at the International 
he Sal-Vet $250 cup for the three best yea 
America, and at New York we won every [Ist 
all champions. We are offering: 


Ss e price, 


60 bred a 

30 Home-bred ews jambs 

36 Home-bred ram tambs 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 16, Springfisid Contre, N.Y. 


Bellwood Farms Shropshires 
Geneva, N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. Average 
clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent, GENEVA, N.Y. 























FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a_very..good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and tion 

j. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG. N.Y. 





: and Rose 
Snowcroft Hampshires e822 
Best type and ana from Prize- Winning foundations 


Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik, Syracuse, X.Y, 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


$125.00 $125.00 


CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
carrying 37% per cent. the-blood of the greatest sire 
t tid has ever known. Sire, Sir Mabel Pontiac 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a daughter of 
Pont jac Korndyke, Dam, Shadeland Lorena ae 











Gorter, A. R. O., 17 lbs, butter just made. Calf born 
Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine individual. 
Price just a8 you see it here. Come and see him. 


We are always glad to have visitors. 
H. C. GATES, . . CANTON, PA. 


The Lakeside Model Family 


including all cows three years and over. have A. 








a which average 24 pounds in 7 days. Evers 
cow a wer 20 ds. most unifo' 

ang idsomest family of the breed. Yearling bulls 
and calves from high record dams for sale, also fe- 


males of all ages from other noted families. 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Geneseo St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
8. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Registered Holstein cows, fresh and fal) cows. 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in color. 3 
bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, consisting of 
Heifers and fresh cows, amd balance due from Sep- 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munneviite, N. Y. 

e offer a very 


BULL CALF Kui 

dividual, about % white, 6 months old. 

son of Sir Korndyke me 2 De Kol a 

Ib. grat iddaughter of De Kol 2d Butter Boy 3d. Dam, 
a 20.63-Ib, A. RB. O. ‘sister $e ae world’s a 10- 

year-old batter cow. Price $100 f o b Vernon 

J. H. Phoipe & Son, Crescent farm, Vernon, N.Y. 


Hilldale Stock Farm Offers 

















CATTLE BREEDERS 

















100 HEAD 


Fresh or Springers 
Bred toa of the King of the 
‘ontiacs 


12 Pure Bred Three- 
Year-Old Heifers 


due to freshen in August. Bred to 
registered bull. These heifers can- 
not be but they are a 


very fine Can make car 
load from. hig high gtades 7. 
Price reasonable. 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Four boar pigs, six weeks old, 
* mow ready. Price $10 each 


THE PECK DAIRY 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 














Jenningshurst 
Stock Farm 


energy spared in making the 
test possible records. Rag A 
arefully consider the fol- 


W. W. JENNINGS, Prop. 





lowing combination of 4. te and the anid advantageous prospects for the pur- 
chaser of such bull calves as we have to offer. 











has during the past two years most care- 
fully selected and purchased, re; ese 
of prices, one of the very bes: founda- 
tion herds to be found in this country. 
Peni female will be retained and no 


‘pple Korndyke 


Feletes KORNDYKE eer our herd 


Write for description and prices. 


Towanda, Pennsylvania 




















oun S——=0h.————0nhn0————or10 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN _—_ 








be oy aa of 12 daughters with 7-day records above 30 pounds each. Apple 2s 


Pontiac 
Korndyke 9th, the only son of the great Pontiac Lady Korndy 
156.92 ibs. in 30 days and Rag Kor erate, resent sold “this he 


5 Colantha Gladi, whose dam and sires dam have 


Korndyke Lad 2d, a grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam and sire’s erage 31.80 each 
and heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to “ihe above bulls, and I will 
with the exception of the herd bulls, for sale, Write Tt * 


I have bull 
© anything "tc the herd, with 


E. H. DOLLAR z= 


onok—— ono m= one =O 






ante, 


Heuvelton, New York 











Star Farm Holsteins 


Our Special Midsummer Offering 


lst. One carload of exade Holstein cows, 
that have averages en fresh over 60 Ibs. 


of milk FF ay. 
2nd. ur pick of 7% of the best 


ng Holstein cows ever assembled in one 
3rd. Your pick of 60 beautifully marked, 
fashionably bred, Reg. H. F. calves. 

1 Cut this slip out and mail today. 


Horace L. Brohson, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 











They Keep It Up 
There are some cattle that give more 
milk when they are fresh than a Jersey, 
oat Seroee any breed that gives as 


The Jersey 


is there 
of on oma] cette at will beep 


ike in and year 
That lmfao sto 
Buat's why 70 efficiency Send 
for Jersey facts. 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 234 St., New York 








GREENWOOD HERD 


One more young bull nearly ready for service, born 
June 11, 1912, of splendid ormation and bi 

Eine igene Spofford 19. am, Corona Johanna De 

Kol, 582.2 Ibs, milk, 21.03 Ibs butter in 7 3 

great yearly 4-3 She won the $40 prize in 

8 months after calving record at 3 years. He is well 
grown, beautifully marked, straight and handsome. 
Pedigree chart and price -_— —— of your inquiry. 
We offer the best of the 44 | 
cows and heifers that =. 0 a 
tiac et the $10 0 ball, that heads our h 
©. H. KNAPP & son FABIUS, N. 


HILLCROFT F ARMS 
4.-Holstein Bulls- 4 


Registered, of service age, from leading sires of 
the breed. Straight and right at farmers’ prices. 
GEO. R. HILL . . TOWANDA, PA. 


HEIFER CALVES 


0 4 & 0. hate aioe and wD -—f ay 
grandson of De Kol Burke wi 

daughters at two years old theta average i of but: 

ter 7 days; and A 1 Gelsc ~~ eae Bo ==. 
whoss dam has an A. BR. O. ord of 28. 

29.13 ib. daughter and a 30-1b. sister. 

coins Base tarp A. &°. Tecords 














GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Bull and Heifer Calvee from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 








100 High - Grade 
a 

“| Holstein Cows 
ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 

y marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 








Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 
ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 














the A beautifully marked, 
bunch. Fs ft * $125 to "75° “each. 
BRADLEY FULLER, : 


EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE : 


GO Lows served to come fresh this fall and milking 
from thirty-five to forty pounds per day now. 
20 Ps Fresh cows; you will like them. Come see them 


25 arr dant ctve this spring ; good size and in 


bullsa—registered cows also for sale. 
Dept. B. Bell "Phone No. 311-F-5S. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y: 


Great opportunity 
UTICA, N.Y. 











Grade Holstein Heifers 














¥. 50 fall cows 
Two Hoistein Bull Calves due July astito Oot ist. “Some sod. tesie- 
bor in Decem . ered bulls. 
Kor from se & AR A * E. J. BOWDISH & SON 
ferred. J. A. Stanton & Son, Mew’ Weodstesk, WY. Prine 418 oan «. ¥. 
Grade Holstein Heifers Fairmont i300" 


I -— for ad a number of choice 
and two- - h 
that are nicely marked i and’ s peed cae 


EVAN DAVIS, JR., . West Winfleld, N.Y. 





BULL CALF 
out of @ %-lb daughter of Korn- 


dyke Queen DeKol us of Pontia 
Korndyke A bargain. Price $190. Photos furn ed. 
idea] Dalry Farm, Brown Rit, Grothers, Canten, NY. 





A.R. O. Holstein Bull Calf 


3 —_ 4, more white than black. Dam has 20.53 


Ib. recerd. 
SABARAMAE FARM . Saidewinwille, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 





offers H. 
Hengerveld 7 ae Dem ‘ane ote nie ‘De Boi 34h 23 
Pre suet arse call” Write te 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfeld, N. Y. 


Write For Sale List 


of Holsteis amd Jersey cattle, German \ Conch harass 

and Shetiand penies. Special offers of 

com. 6, Oven Garman, Bex £, Ae! 
Can 


High-grade Hotstein cows. Are heavy producers. 


reuacoable opi é Piatti deat 











ing Segis 

Pontiac Alcartra” also of “To- 

arm hanna Ring Segis” a son of 

“Tohanna DeKol Van Beers” 

| new 40-1b cow 

few bull calves to dispose of, sired by “* 

would look well at tthe ‘head of any herd. I will 
d pedigree and photo of calves if you will tell me 

what age calf is wanted and price -t — willing to on. 


JOHN ARFMA 
Fairmont farm Mididicto wn, N.Y 


Te Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams mtd on hand. 


A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PIONEER FARM 
HERD eee 











oficial milk and batter records. 
Edwie K. Menre, Camiilus, N.Y 





















If You Want HOLSTEINS, 


of course you want to make a little money go as 
far as possible, and yet you want good cattle 
from recognized large producing families; then 
— 


write us. No one can quote you as 


when you the quality 
(175 head). The Stevens Herd ‘on is76), 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, Lacona, N. Y. 





; & , | 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 








Offers a bargain in two bull calves at $50 each. No.1. 
Born Feb. 16, — two-thirds white, is large and 
very straight; sire is Pontiac Boreas, one of the very 


best sons of Hengerveld De Kol; dam has a junior two- 
year-old record of nearly 14 lbs. No. 2. Born Feb. 12, 
1913; dark colored, very large and a good one; sire ° 

Cornu Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam and 
sire’s dam average 32.57 Ibs. butter and 710 Ibs. milk 
in 7 days, and over 129 Ibs. butter in 30 days; dam 
is a granddaughter of Hengerveld De Kol out of a 20 

; year-old record of over 17 “hs. 
, nF. D. 2 West Winheld, N.Y. 


HOLSTER. 
BULL § wr server 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 








From 
30-Ib. sires 














HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 


S0—Cows—5S0O Due to freshen soon 
S0O—Heifers—SO 2 and t-year-olds 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


_ 





























Dairyman, , Improve | Your | Herd! 


Purchase a grandson engerveld 

eight Ib. PR ng yy 8 
born 7, 1912, three-fourths white, fine individual; 
Drice . Bull, born Jan. 3, 1913, fifteen-sixteenths 
white; aire, Asgsie Grace Butter Boy—he has 36 
official tere; dam has better than 20 Ibs. in 7 
days; price $150. Great bargains. 

GC. L. BANKS, Leeus Steck Farm, New Borile, N.Y. 








Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Eas Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 














bei? 


GUERNSEYS 


We are offering a few choice cows, with 
advanced registry records, and gilt edge 
breeding for sale. As stock of this de- 
scription is seldom put on the market, 
this is a rare opportunity to purchase 
stock either for e foundation herd or im- 
provement of your present herd. 

We are also offering a young bull by 
King Masher 11084, dam Golden Elsie 
23744, Adv. Reg. 1968: Record 15082.35 
Ibs. milk, 692.87 Ibs. butter fat, at 44% yrs. 

For circulars giving breeding, etc., ad- 
dress 


CHESTERBROOK FARM, BERWYN, PA. 

















GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 
Has merits worth investigating. Let us 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 
American Gu Cattle Club 
Box A. A. ro, N. H, 





IF YOU WANT Seslinee 





Ranging in age from one to two and a half years at 
nicely marked, good » Some bred to calve this 

Also one carload of cows due to freshen in August and 
September, showing plenty of breeding and milk form. 
F. J. HOWARD . . BOUCKVILLE, N. % 


SERVICE BULLS 


Fit for heavy orice, good individuals, 
well marked, well br price $100, 

calf, King Segis Saladina No, 1026 05, 10 
months old, very light in color. lee 
$75. Write at once. They sell fast. 

J. A. LEACH ~ Cortland, W. ¥. 


A BARGAIN 


A Holstein bull calf born Jan. Ist, 1913, well marked, 
about evenly divided; black and waste, Sire a grande 
son of Hengerveld De Koj, dam a very promising 

year-old heifer, a great granddaughter of Angsie Corn- 
ucopia Pauline, 34.32 Ibe. butter in 7 days. World's 


d, , ented 
TRUMANSBURG. aA 








? 

















Heifer calves, year netiees: + 2 a and 
due to = aon th fan Ft 





shipment. €. "anu, Ti Gedigh fbi Fis. N. 































A tale of a 















A SLIP OF THE TONGUE 


a lone bachelor and Cupid 
M. GIBSON 





little widow, 







































































































































RS HOPTON stopped short in 
“sp the interminable rows of 
tucks, and delivered® herself 
ae With asperity: “I’m that 
- tired of this sewing, I'd like to 
_ go Something desperate. Sew all 
' Summer, half dead with the heat 
in this coop, and then turn around 
and sew all winter with a draft on 
-™my back. And all to keep a roof 
over our heads—boilin’ hot tin roof at 
that—hardly eng@yigh to eat and g rag 
or two to our backs. Not a cent 
-@head or a show of ever stopping. 
I’m gettin’~reckless' ’Manda. I de- 
_ Clase if I got half a chance, I’d marry 
anybody that asked me—anybody 
provided «he had a steady job! I 
wouldn't care if he deserted me in- 
__ side of a year; I'd go back to work 
'- and thank him for giving me and 
Nellie a whole year’s holiday.” 

Mrs Hopton came to an abrupt’ 
* pause and mopped her face with a 
_ moist handkerchief. Outside the ther- 
_-Mometer registered 98 degrees in the 
shade, and here in the close little 
* Toom under the tin roof, it pointed 
' Bhamelessiy to 100 degrees. Several 
' factories in town had shut down for 

the afternoon, because the hands 
-». ‘were on the ve of heat prostration; 
» but Mrs Hopton and her assistant still 
®ewed because perforce they must 
sew. Customers were clamoring for 
these cool, filmy gowns, and this was 
a bread. Men: throughout the 
country were striking for higher 

Wages and shorter hours; but Mrs 

Fiopton sewed by daylight and lamp- 
light, cold weather a hot, and gave 
_ ttanks—somewhat grimly—that she 
had work to do. 
~, “Well then, marry. You ain’t old, 
‘Mis’ Hopton, nor ugly either.” Miss 
' *"Manda’s suggestions were always 
“brief and practical. Long years of 
* warring with the world had taught 
her the futility of losing her temper 
on a hot day. , 

“Who d’ you think I’d marry?” de- 
y ™manded Mrs Hopton, with a_scorn- 
ful sniff. There was a grim smile 
pulling at the corners of her mouth, 
for it was seldom that she was lost 
to the humorous side ‘of a situation. 
“Mercy sakes, "Manda, if I was dying 
to marry, I couldn’t. What with 
working day and night, seven days 
out of a week, I don’t as much as get 
- Sight of a man, let alone keeping com- 
: pany!” 

‘ Mrs Hopton peeked out of the win- 

_@ow for a breath of air and jerked 
back again. a vexed flush creeping 
over her face. Then she cautiously 
peered out again taking a critical 
. Survey of the man, who had stopped 
en directly beneath the sewing room 

* window. He was looking over some 
» papers and glanced thoughtfully from 
5 them to the street numbers, evidently 
-@ Stranger in this section of town. He 
/ was a large man with hair lightly 
touched with gray, and from his pro- 
file view, Mrs Hopton decided that he 
Was quite good looking. She sighed 
‘in relief as he folded up his papers 
»- and went his way, and then she bent 
‘with renewed energy to her work, 
- Jaughing at her own discomfiture. 

.. “There, Hester Hopton!” she said 
' @mphatically, “I hope that will be a 
; ion to you—making such crazy 
-*gpeeches. If that-had been anybody 
JZ knew, I should just have crawled 
' wnder the sofa and died. It must 

‘Rave sounded just awful!” 

De Mrs Hopton seemed to be ad- 

- @ressing these remarks to the buzz- 
> ing whir of her machine, Miss ’Manda 
~ paid no attention, and did not look up 
. again until steps came toiling up the 
‘narrow stairs, and-a slim girl of ten 
_ tame in with a pitcher and two 


sses, 

. “Here’s some lemonade IT made for 
«= you,” she announced proudly, hover- 
' ing over the two women with her 
“TI thought it would cool 


‘ “Nellie, you dear little mother- 
~ hen!” Mrs Hopton laid her hot cheek 
against Nellie’s arm as the child pre- 
“sented her offering. ‘The lemonade 
ght have been cooler, as drinks go, 
and it was thin to the point of ema- 
tion; Nellie was too thrifty a house 
@eper to waste lemons, when water 
vas so cheap. Nellie was thin, too, 
nd while in more robust health she 
puld have- been pretty, she was 
pune to assume the duties of a 
sehold, and the work and- heat 
t.their cruel mark on her. Mrs 
n followed her out of the room 

worried eyes. 
Tt’s a shame, 


r. little thing. 
she ought to be out in the 
F aaeatte beep. her cooking 
re to” er cooking 
‘Nike a little old 
“pale .and bent 

























cod 2 


over she is! I spend every Sunday 
like-a heathen, baking and sweeping 
to help her out for the week, but still 
it’s\almost breaking her little back. 
You needn’t wonder that I- talk 
reckless sometimes.” 

Miss ’Manda nodded sympatheti- 
cally, but her answer was far from 
the \ a ala and as usual most prac- 
tical. 

“There’s a shower comin’ up Mis’ 
Hopton. Hadn’t ‘we better shut the 


91 


windows before the blow comes? 
The shower came with a rush, 
blackening the blazing sky and sweep- 
ing through the contracted little 
streets like a cyclone. Shutters 
banged and windows rattled on all 


sides, dust and scraps of paper were 
swept by in whirling clouds, Mrs 
Hopton and Nellie were struggling 
with the parlor windows and flinch- 
ing before a sharp flash, when a “man 
dashed breathlessly by. He hesitated 
as he saw the two at the windows, 
cast a swift glance at the heavy 
clouds and already swift rain drops, 
smiled a little and raised his hat. 

“Will you give me _ sheiter?” he 
shouted over a crash of thunder, and 
Mrs Hopton staring at him, abruptly 
nodded her head. He was without an 
umbrella and already half drenched, 
and in a second more he stood in the 
stuffy little parlor apologizing for his 
intrusion. Another crash of thunder 
cut him short, and Mrs Hopton mute- 
ly motioned him to a chair, which 
he promptly took, breathing heavily 
from his run. 

“It is very good of you, to take a 
stranger in,” he said in the next lull. 
“I was down here on business and a 
good way from home. In fact, I don’t 
live in town at all, so I was in a bad 
way.” 

“You live in the country?”  de- 
mandei Nellie, seating herself sedate- 
ly near him and regarding him with 
inquisitive eyes. It was not often 
that Nellie saw strangers, other than 
customers, who must merely be let in 
and out again, and this therefore was 


iMOocK 
essly, ently disconcerted 
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while the thin mite of a mother 


sewed her fingers off. He was used to 
more comfortable. ways of | living. 
Then the bright ots came back to 
Mrs Hopton’s cheeks, for in the door- 
way appeared Nellie—poor Nellie— 
bent on dispensing hospitality, and 
bearing a wondrously polished. tum- 
bler and the remains of the atten- 
uated lemonade. 
ered a hysterical desire to laugh, al- 
though for a second it seemed more 
a cause for weeping. 

“Wouldn’t you like some?” Nellie 
queried solicitously, and he took it 
with the politest gravity in the world, 
tasting it with the air of a connois- 
seur, and then fun which for years 
had been crushed down in little Mrs 
Hopton by poverty and hard work, 
rose again to the surface, and twitched 
the corners of her mouth as she 
watched him. If he had smiled she 
would have hated him for ridiculing 
the child’s efforts; as it was, he stood 
the test nobly, and she watched him 


and softly patted Nellie’s thin arm, 
enjoying the situation. He took the 
last drop without a grimace and 


arose, thanking them both. 

“T guess the worst is over; but it 
looks as though it had settled into a 
steady rain for the rest of the after- 
noon, so I won’t trouble you any long- 
er. It was very kind of you to take 
me in.” 

The Borrowed Umbrella 


“T’ll lend you an umbrella,” said 
Mrs Hopton quickly, too innately hos- 
pitable to send even an _ uninvited 
guest away without one, yet secretly 
wondering whether she was not. crazy 
to risk the only one she owned with 
a stranger, who might forget it the 


next day. He accepted with alacrity 
and relief. . 

“Thank you; I'll return it tomor- 
row.” 

As he went away the stranger 
laughed to himself. 

“Independent little woman; she 


didn’t want her poverty aired. Poor 
things; they looked worked to death, 
and thin as rails. I'd like to take 
that poor kid out in the country and 
show it one good time. And that aw- 
ful lemonade! Whew!” 

Mrs Hopton went back upstairs to 
her sewing and the expectant ’Manda, 
and laughed until the moist handker- 
chief had to again be called into serv- 
ice. 

“Oh, "Manda, I felt so flat! There 
was a man caught in the rain, and 
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an occasion not to be lost. He smiled 
at her good humoredly. 

“Yes, I live in the country, just a 
little way out. All alone, too, except 
for a housekeeper and her ‘husband. 
You ought to be in the country this 
weather. This is the hottest town on 
earth today.” 

Tt was a careless speech, as he rec- 
ollected when he looked around the 
poor, little ‘parlor, and he was sorry. 
Mrs Hopton flushed a little with quick 
pride, but Nellie was there before her. 

“Oh, I. couldn’t” she said wisely, 
shaking her head in a sedate way, 
that seemed to cause the stranger 
some amusement. ‘“I’d love to live in 
the country, but.we- can’t afford. to 
leave here. TI keep house for mother, 
and she sews. There’s just us two.” 

“Nellie is my little housekeeper,” 
interposed Mrs Hopton hastily, her 
brown eyes very bright and her up- 
lifted. head denying pity. She had 
heen subjecting the stranger to a 
searching scrutiny, and the two pink 
spots that had stained her cheeks on 
his sudden ,entrance had died out. 
Nellie slipped quickly out of the room 
and her mother wondered why. 

“She must be a very capable young 
person,” the stranger observed help= 






he asked if he might come in. Who 
do you think it was? That selfsame 
man that stood out there when I 
made that ridiculous speech! Oh, 
dear, if I thought he really heard it 
I’d be mortified to death.” 

“Humph!” Miss "Manda’s eyes twin- 
kled behind her spectacles, and she 
bit off a thread with a decisive click. 
“T don’t see how he could help hear- 
in’, ’nless he’s deaf. Did he do the 
obligin’ thing and ask you to marry 
him?” 

“No,” said-. Mrs Hopton _ tersely, 
starting her machine buzzing again. 
“Funny, seeing that I look so plump 
and well-dressed and handsome; but 
he didn’t. T’ll be thankful if he re- 
members to bring back the only um- 
brella we own.” 

“Humph,” observed Miss ’Manda 
again, and made no further remark 
on that. subject. 

* * * * 

Although Miss "Manda helped Mrs 
Hopton by the day, during the busy 
season, it was more like an old friend- 
ship than thé relation of employer 
and employed. Mrs Hopton was thirty- 
four, scant, and Miss "Manda a good 
sixteen years in the _ lead.. Besides, 
they had. been neighbors. friendly 
< ) dee Ah 





to hear and equally poor, for 


Mrs Hopton smoth-’ 





American Agriculturist 
all of the 
years since Mr Hopton had dieq Ss 
well-meaning, incompetent man, whe 
had left his plump, little wife no leg. 
acy but the struggle for bread. 
had been a hard struggle, and ha@ 
taken the light from her eyes, the 
color from her cheeks, and had left 
her a thin, toil-worn woman. Rest 
and happiness and an unscrimped ta 
ble. might yet make her a 


+ 


~ 


: Pretty 
woman again; but these things Were 
luxuries. F 

It was about three weeks after 


they had sheltered the stranger that 
Miss "Manda with the freedom of long 
acquaintance proceeded to entertain 
herself by putting Mrs Hopton 
through a catechism. ; 

“IT see you got your umbrella back 
Mis’ Hopton.” (This title of Mrs was 
no formality, being purely a conces. 
sion to Mrs Hopton’s dignity as a mar. 
ried woman. Unmarried it~ woulg 
have been plain Hester, just as Migsg 
"Manda was plain "Manda to all her 
friends. ) 

“Yes.” Mrs Hopton threaded 
needle with some precision, 

“Took Nellie for a drive, didn’t he» 

“Yes,” Mrs Hopton evidently felt 
the need of an explanation. Migs 
"Manda had not been sewing for hep 


a 


for over two weeks of the interva); 
but she did not live next door for 
nothing. - “When he brought the um. 
brella home he came in a buggy, and 


asked if Neilie wouldn’t like a ride in 
the country. It sort of made me mad 
too. I didn’t want any charity, and 
it seemed queer to send her out with 
a stranger; but he was real nice about 
it, and Nellie was so crazy to go. It 
did her. good, poor child.” 

“Humph. Guess he thought Nel. 
lie’s ma needed the air, too, didn’t 
he?” 

Mrs Hopton’s color hightened, and 
she laughed a little as she_~ looked 
over at Miss ’Manda. 

“You seem to know a lot, ’Manda, 
Yes, he took us both out Sunday, and 
it was lovely. Maybe I shouldn’t have 
gone; but I knew I mightn’t get an- 
other chance to go driving from now 
to eternity, and: I didn’t care if I 
didn’t know him very well. I felt like 
another woman; but my, it was hot 
coming back to -the gity and this 
stuffy little box.” 

“What's his. name?” inquired Miss 
"Manda relentlessly. 

“Dunbar. He lives a little way out 
on a farm. We went past part of it 
and it»was beautiful.” 

“TI s’pose he’ll do, then,” Miss "Manda 
suggested dryly, and her eyes twin- 
kled again as the color flamed into 
Mrs Hopton’s thin cheeks, 


“*Manda, suppose you mind your . 
business., I don’t believe he heard me 
Say that at all.” 

Miss "Manda shook with noiseless 
mirth over the ruffle she was hem- 
ming, but knew her friend too we!! to 


take offense at this vigorous retort. 

Mrs Hopton had neglected to tell 
Miss "Manda that George Dunbar had 
come twice during the previous week 
at evening, and that Nellie and 
were to ride again on the following 
Sunday afternoon. Nellie was con- 
scientiously sent to Sunday sehoo! in 
the morning, while her mother baked 
and swept and scrubbed for the en- 
suing week; and when Mrs Hopton 
stepped into the carriage that after- 
noon, under the stare of a score of 
neighborly eyes, she sighed in weary 
relief at the comfort of it all. 

“You’re tired,” Dunbar said in 
friendly fashion as he helped Nellie 
in after her. “I believe you’re trying 
to see how near you can come to kill- 
ing yourself without going clear off.” 

“It’s a hard season now,” she said 
apologetically, knowing full well that 
she was nearly killing herself, be- 
cause there was nothing else to do. 

They drove out through the sub- 
urbs by the shortest route and 
breathed freer as the breezes came 
to them across the fields) Then he 
went back to his first remark. 

“I don’t believe in. taking the world 
too hard. I like to be comfortable 
I’d rather have fewer fancy things in 
this world, and take a little more hu- 
man comfort as I go through it. I'd 
rather have a good driving herse and 
a little. time to enjoy him, than to 
slave myself to death to. get automo- 
biles and frills, and die of everwork 
before I could use ’em.” 

“It is better, a great deal better.” 
Mrs Hopton looked rather wistfully 
over the broad fields they were pass- 
ing. She was thinking that some pco- 
ple must come near to dying of over- 
work for the bare necessities of life. 

“There’s my house, the whiite one 
on the rising ground,” he said, indi- 
cating it with deprecating, pride.” 
“*Tsn’t as fancy as some, but it’s old 
and solid, and I like that kind. If 
you don’t mind I'd like to. have you 
stop and rest a moment. We'll have 
some of Mrs Smith’s sponge cake”’— 
this in a friendly aside to Nellie. {rs 
Smith’s .my housekeeper. . She and 
her husband_look after my things and 
keep ‘me straight.” 

“Tt’s a pretty house, It’s better than] 
the fancy ones,”. said Mrs Hopton so- 
berly, looking toward the well-built 
old house set back from the road, 
with the straight pillars gleaming im- 
maculately white ore the trees 

{To Page 38.) 
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Caesar and the Minister—V 


ERHAPS he will come down 
after a while,’ the minister 
suggested, scanning the big 
boughs of the big maple 
on which, twenty ~ feet 
above the hissed and 

growled ominously. 
“Never; while the dog is nere. You 
do not know Cwsar.”’ 
‘Et tu Brutus,’ ” 


cat 


he quoted laugh- 


ingly.” This cat affair is serious, but 
brutus shall not conquer Crsar, just 
now, if I can help it. His be “ing up 
in the tree reminds me of a song I! 


used to sing when I was a youngste~ 
It was something about a cat getting 
out of its basket.” 

‘This is it,” and she sang merrily: 
“My kitty has gone from his basket, 

My kitty has gone up a tree; 

Oh, who will go up ‘mid the branches 


And bring back my kitty to me?” 
He joined in the chorus: 

“Bring back, brine back 
Oh, bring back my kitty te. me, to 

me; 

Pring back, bring back 
Oh, bring back my kitty to me.” 
Then she sang the second verse 


mischievously : 

“The dog that lives down by the river, 
The dog with a very loud bark; 
Has frightened my kitty so badly 
He’s afraid to go hom in the dark.’ ”’ 


He chimed in heartily. 
“Well, you seem to have furnished 
the right line,” she laughed, “for I 


must confess I had forgotten the rest. 


I do not Know whether Cesar is 
afraid of the dark ©r not, but I am 
sure it will be so before I can get him 
down and go home. But I must t™ «ink 
you for the cat medicine you sent me. 
It saved Beauty’s life and perplexed 


Name Perkins.” 

“Il thought you would know who 
sent it,” he returned. “I consulted a 
veterinary and sent what he ordered. 
We seem to be fated to meet and dis- 
cuss cats,” he smiled. 

“Name was curious, but I never 
told him anything about it. I could 


not send the money ,as I did not know 
to whom I was indebted, but now— 

“You are entirely welcome; the cost 
was but a trifle. But the question now 


is how to rescue Cesar. He seems to 
have crossed the Rubicon as far as 
we are concerned, Are you good for 
tree climbing?” 

Not very; still if I was alone I 
might venture for the sake of rescu- 
ing him.” 

Is that a hint for me to leave?”’ 
he asked quizzically, “If it is I will 


depart with Brutus, who caused all 
this trouble. But I would prefer to 
stay and climb the tree for you. . I 
used to be good at climbing, thopgh 
I coniess I am out of practice now.” 

“Oh, no; I did not mean it for a 
hint. I was only thinking how I could 
get him. I cannot possibly leave him 
here; this is the first time he has run 
away since the Pounding. Do you 
suppose you can get him?" she 
asked eagerly. 

“Tll try,” he returned determine“ly. 


“I can’t think of leaving him up the 
tree and you under it al night. Lucky 
I have on these clothes so a few tears 
won't matter, You will promise not 
to laugh if I break my neck.” 

“T'll promise almost anything if yo. 
will keep him from starving to deat. 
up there,” she implored. “Now is 
there anything I can do to help you?” 
She asked as she saw him preparing 
to ‘shin up’ the tree. 

“I think not,”’ he replied judicious- 
ly. “I ought to be athlete enough to 


rescue a cat. Let me see; he is twenty 
feet up anyway. That is, it is that 
far to the lowest branch, then he has 


run out five or six more on the ilmb. 
rll see if I Gan shake him off.” He 
Caught hold of the trunk with both 
arms, then schoolboy fashion began 
to shin up while ‘she watched him 


from below and the cat growled 
threateningly from above. 
The dog lay at a little distance 


watching guardedly. “Brutus thinks 

have goné up here to roost with 
the cat,” he called back merrily as he 
reached the crotch of the tree. “Now 
the next thing is, how am I ever to 
Shake myself down after shaking 
down Cesar? 

“I don’t think he will shake,” she 
Cried in alarm: “He is such a timid 


_ Cat that Tam sure he will only cling 
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to crawl after him. If the cat 
won't shake off for Mahomet, 
then Mahomet must shake for the cat,” 
he paraphrased as he pulled himself 
up higher in the tree preparing to 
creep out the branch toward the fugi- 
tive, which retreated perilously near 
to the end, still spitting defiance. 
“Your friend here evidently does not 
wish my company,” he jested. 

“You must not try to go farther,” 
she cried, as the branch sagged under 
his weight.  ‘“‘You will surely fall if 
you do. You must be crazy if you 
think you can get where a cat can 
climb.” 

“It. is either my head or Cesar'’s,” 
he answered dramatically. “Don’t 
worry. I have had enough hair- 
breadth escapes in tree climbing to 
fill a volume. I may not be as heavy 
as I look, and this limb may _ be 
stronger than it seems, but anyway, 
it is up to me to return this cat to 
you by either fair means or foul. 
Suppose you stand under so when he 
falls you can catch him.” 

“That is a bright idea,” she re- 
turned. “How would you like to 
stand down here and have me shake 
a fighting mad cat down on your 
head?” 

“I don’t believe that I would like 
it, especially if he should continue 
to swear as he is doing now. Couldn't 
you teach him something besides pro- 
fanity?” he asked as he crawled 
slowly out on the bending branch 
which bent alarmingly, causing the 
eat to cling desperately to his hold. 


Frances Fears for His Safety 


“You will surely break your neck,” 
she cried in alarm. “Oh, how I wish 
you would stop it. You never can 
get out where he is, and furthermore, 
you can never get back.” 

“Then we will have to stay here 
forever,” he answered evenly, turning 
his head so he could look down into 
her flushed, anxious face. ‘‘Suppos- 
ing the squire should see me now,” 
he said jestingly. 

“The squire!” In her anxiety about 
her pet she had forgotten her enemy. 
“If you are one of his friends you 
may as well get down from that tree 
at once. I will not be beholden to 
either him or his friends!”’ 

“What makes you think I am his 
friend,’ he quizzed, smiling down at 
her. 

“Didn't you ask for him the night 
of the Pounding?’ she demanded. 

“T believe I did, but what of that?” 

“What of that?” she asked in be- 
wilderment. “Strangers do not usu- 
ally appear in our village in the even- 
ing asking for some particular person 
unless they are going to see that per- 
son, do they?” 

“Not often, I believe,” he replied, 
reflectively as he edged’an inch nearer 
to the angry cat. ‘“‘What green eyes 
this animal has. Do you suppose he 
is jealous of me?” 

“Don't be flippant.” She was vexed 
at his manner. “Il meant what I said: 
that if you are a friend of his I do 
not want you to rescue my cat.” 

“And leave the poor fellow to swear 
himself to death; I am surprised at 
your hard heart. No. I shall save 
him or die in the attempt. Then, 
just because I was indiscreet enough 
to ask you where the squire lived 
you think [| am his friend ard fol- 
lower.” 

“You would not have asked for him 
if you were not going there,” she re- 
turned decisively. “But what per- 
plexes me is where he kept you. He 
parades every stranger of good ap- 
pearance up and down our street to 
show him off, just as he led his bull 
dog when he first got him.” 

“Perhaps I did not appear well 
enough to suit the squire,”’ he teased. 
“Now if I had been a dog—” 

“Oh, but you did and—” she stopped 
confusedly. “What I can’t under- 
stand is that nobody saw you but me 
as far as I could find out. What be- 
came of you?” 

“Will you forgive me for asking 
about the squire if I teil you?” 

“Perhaps, unless you are going there 
again.” 

“On the contrary, I 
Mrs Prindle’s.” 

“Oh, then you are forgiven, but 
aren’t you rather early for the sea- 
son? I did not know that her board- 
ers were to come before June, but 
perhaps you are a transient.” 

“On the contrary, I have engaged 
rooms.” He saw that she did not 
know him. and he turned his head to 
hide a grin. “Say, this is a _ fine 
teeter board. He shook the limb 
gently and the cat gyrated between 
heaven and earth, spitting profanity 

bound, “Cesar, your mis- 
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tress has doomed you and me to per- 
petual seesawing the rest of our nat- 
ural lives because [I spoke of the 
squire. 

“I wish you would be = serious. 
Where did you go that night, and 
why did the squire hide you? I am 
woman enough to have been curious 
about this for two months. I never 
expected to see you again, but as long 


as you are here I want to know the 
mystery.” 

“As long as you have got me 
treed,”’ he corrected. 


He pro- 
“Are 
she 


She tried not to laugh. 
voked as well as amused her. 
you going to tell me or not?” 
asked severely. 

“I changed my mind, after seeing 
you, and after, well after awhile I 
decided that I did not care to see the 
squire or anyone else in Preston Hill 
that night, so I went directly back 
to the corners and stopped at the 
Swedes who had given me my supper. 
The next morning I returned home.” 

“Is that true?”’ 

“Perfectly.” 

“Then why are you back now?” 

“Why!” he laughed outright, “per- 
haps I wanted to know how the sick 
cat prospered,” he fenced. 


“And you found his mate up a 


tree,” she laughed mischievously. “T 
don’t believe that you intend to get 
that cat down tonight, and let me 


tell you I can’t stay here much longer, 
for it will soon be dusk.” 

“What can I do if I can’t shake 
him loose?” he asked, crawling an- 
other inch farther toward him. 

“T’ll get a pole. There are some 
white birches near that have been cut 
down. I think if you run it under 
him he will crawl to it, then perhaps 
you could lower him down to me.” 

“That's an inspiration,” he an- 
swered, backing toward the crotch 
of the tree. “You must understand 
cats better than I do. What a place 


this would be to preach a sermon,” 
he said when she returned with the 
pole.”’ 

“You preach!” she said derisively. 

“Yes; why not? 

“Well, in the first place, you do 


not look like a preacher. And, again, 
I do not know that I ever saw a 
red-headed preacher.” 

“IT am not red headed,” 
tested, coloring a little. 

“Very near it,” she said calmly. 
“We have a paragon on Preston Hill 
for a preacher. You will have to go 
and hear him if you stay that long.’ 

“Then you approve of him.” 


he pro- 


“I.” She shrugged her shoulders 
disdainfully. “Ever since the Pound- 


ing I have not approved of anyone’s 


preaching. If I had my way my 
brother should never become a min- 
ister. From what-i have seen; a 


man can’t be true to himself and be a 


preacher. He has to do as some in- 
fluential member says, or lose his 
head. Oh, if you knew how they 
used Mr Hamilton you would not 
wonder I am bitter. But never mind 
the preachers. See if you can’t stir 
my cat a little. It is getting late.” 

The Minister Rescues the Cat 

He took the pole and extended it 
gingerly to the indignant Cesar, who 
clawed at it viciously. “But first I 
want to know about your paragon.” 

“Not my paragon, thank you. I 
never yet have seen him and never 
wish to. They tell me he is a marvel 
of eloquence and ability, and all the 
girls are crazy over him; of course 
he can only marry one, more's the 
pity.” 

“That is too bad,” he answered 
seriously, as he carefully worked the 
pole under the cat till his paws 
clutched it. “Which young lady is 
destined to be the bride?” 

“The squire’s niece, if he has to 


drag her there by main force.” 


“Which ‘he’—the squire or the 
preacher?” 

“Both of them. Gossips say that 
he is quite attentive already. He 
will have to be or lose his head with 
the squire. But I am not going to 


gossip any longer about a man I de- 
test from principle. The question is, 
Can you get Cesar?” 


“The question is not tabled but 
treed,” he chaffed. “See, I have him 
firmly clinging to the pole. Now I am 
going to detach him from the tree 
and lower-him to you. Are you 
ready?” 

She watched breathlessly as _ he 
worked. Slowly he lifted the pole 


with the amazed and angry cat hang- 
ing desperately to it, and balancing 
himself against a stout limb he low- 
ered his burden gently toward the 
girl, who waited with outstretched 
arms. . Slowly the pole neared the 
ground; the cat, afraid to jump down 
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on account of the dog, and.fearful. of 
going ahead, kept his place, his 
frightened eyes watching every move- 
ment, until he felt himself firmly 
grasped by his mistress, and before 
he could scratch his way to freed 
her jacket was thrown over his he 
and he was bundled unceremoniously 
into his basket. 

“Bravo,” called the minister, as 
the girl turned toward him trium- 
phantly. “Now, if I can only get 
down as safe I'll carry the basket for 
you through the woods. You see,”’ he 
added teasingly, when he was on the 
ground again, “that it is impossible 
for you to take care of your cats 
without me.” 

“I see it is,” she answered, giving 
him the heavy basket. “You see 
what a load Cesar is. Now we must 
hurry, as I am sure it is sunset.” 

“Not quite,” he said consulting his 
watch. “I believe it is not very far 
through the Deane woods; that is 
what they told me at the corners.” 

‘The Preston woods,” she corrected. 
“That is what they have been called 
for three hundred years. No, it is 
only a short way. In five minutes we 
will be at the back of our orchard; 
then the path leads right through te 
our house and the street. Do you 
know the way?” she asked doubtfully. 

“Not this way, but I hope to know 
it after this. We seem to be quite 
well acquainted, though certainly in 
an informal manner,” he added, 
hastening to keep step with her. “You 
certainly are an energetic walker.” 

“It is my only means of locomo- 
tion,” she returned drily. “Yes, we 
have a ‘cat acquaintance,’ and I am 
grateful to you the second time,” 
She was in hopes he would tell’ her 
his name. “I am Miss Preston, and 
I breed cats, and grow apples and 
cultivate—"’ 

“Paragon prejudices,” he laughed. 

“The latter are everlasting and en- 
during,” she laughed with him. “I 
am the daughter, and granddaughter, 
the great-granddaughter even unto 
the seventh generation almost, of min- 
isters, and I am sick of it. I would 
not marry one under any circum- 
stances, for they can’t be men and 
hold their positions. They have to 
preach to suit, to pray to suit, to 
think to suit, and make make calls 
to suit. They can’t even have the 
individuality of cats. And that is why 
I will not ge to church to hear this 
paragon preach. He is trying to suit 
the squire in order to save his own 
neck from the same ax that cut off 
Mr Hamilton's. And as long as he 
Suits the squire he will never suit me.” 

“If he displeased the squire, what 
then?” 

“He would not necessarily have to 
displease the squire to please me, but 
he will have to prove himself a man.” 

“What crying evil needs to be cor- 
rected” I thought the country was 
full of peace and harmony.” 

“That is where you are mistaken. 
The greatest trouble in this town is 
the transporting and freezing of the 
children in the winter. I can’t do 
anything about it, but he could, as 
they have elected him, or will elect 
him to the school board in place of 
Mr Hamilton; he could do something 
there if he would.” 

“Perhaps he will,” he commented. 

It was dusk when they came to the 
orchard wall in the rear of the house. 
He assisted her over the stepstone and 
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walked with her to the street. 

“Mrs Prindle’s is the fourth house 
from here,” she said in parting. 
“Il am very much obliged to you for 
your help,” and,” she added shyly, 
“IT would like to know whom to thank 
for this kindness. 

‘To thank; why, thank the paragon, 
Ww he n—’ 

“My gracious!”’ she exelaimed, giv- 
ing him a startled look as the truth 
flashed across her mind. Then, with- 
out a word she fled precipitately to 
the house, leaving him standing on 
the walk. 

{To be Continued.] 
My Treasure 
ELLEN WILSON 
I sold my conscience to the world: 

The price I thought was good, 

My cor.science—'twas a useless thing: 

I needed clothes and food. 

But when ‘twas gone my joy went, too, 

And peace had flown away 
The things the world gave in its place 


Were broken in a day 


And then the way grew steep and dark, 
My feet began to slide, 

I did not know which way 
For I had lost my guide. 


to go, 


I bought my conscience back again— 
' 


My conscience worn and o 
The world demanded thrice the price 
Since I to him had sold. 
Just all I had I paid for it, 
And took the poor thing back, 
And turned me to my empty home, 
Yet did not feel the lack. 


It nestled in my heart again, 
And held my life as true, 

And showed me-right and wrong as clear 
As if had been new. 


I have my conscience back again. 
The world may keep its gold, 
For peace and joy have flown back, too, 

And never shall be sold! 
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Any Victor dealer will gladly 
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July 


LALIA MITCHELL 


I have wandered afield, I have wandered 
afar, 
For in love with the world am I, 
I have traversed the wood where the 
bittersweets are 
And gathered the laurel hard by. 
Where the stepping stones tempted I 
forded the. brook, 
When the sun was a cauldron on high, 
Then rejoiced in the shade with a fan 
and a book 
In the glorious month of July. 
I have caroled in joy, I have laughed 
with delight, 
As the breezes. went whispering by; 
I have found where the mushrooms srow 
spongy and white 
And the thorn apple branches defy. 
When the birds sang their matins my 
heart was aflame, 
With the mere joy of living, for I 
Am certain no other such beauty 
claim 
As the mar\ 


can 


velous month of July. 





Prevention Instead of Protection 


Je DICKINSON 


To suggest. means of exterminating 
the house fly on the farm see folly. 


The farmer, with stock to harbor mil- 
lions of the pest, considers it a hope- 
less task. He and his wife believe that 
screening the house aad the use of 
poison paper to kill those in the house 
are about the only practical means 
possible. In the first place the house 
fly is not attracted by stock of any 
kind. It is true that a few of the 
stable or stock flies get into the house 
occasionally, They are an entirely 
different fly, but only an entomologist 
can tell them from the ordinary house 
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fly. But these other species are not 
the menace to health and cleanliness 
that the house fly is. 

While stock does not bring the house 
fly directly, it is the filth and manure, 
especially horse manure, of stock that 
supplies the breeding places for the 
insect. The fly is hatched in this filth 
and manure, frequents it continually 
during its life, carrying back to hu- 
man habitations filth and disease 
germs of many deadly kinds. This 
manure, even on the farm, can be re- 
duced to a minimum. And even if it 
is reduced but half, this will have 
great effect in reducing the number of 
flies hatched. 
Did you notice that even 
though the early summer and late 
spring are sufficiently warm for the 
fly to thrive, it is not until much later 
that it abounds in such menacing 
numbers. There are two reasons for 
this, There are so few in early sum- 
mer because so few winter over, per- 
haps but a score on each farm. Even 
with an almost incredible rate of in- 
crease it takes some time to get under 
headway. But when once under head- 
way the few thousand about any prem- 
ise will keep the whole family busy 
killing off the increase. The increase is 
not alwa%s killed off and that accounts 
for the great swarm with which flies 
finish the season. 

A female fly will lay 400 eggs in a 
lifetime. Each egg is a full grown fly 
in 12 days from laying. Each female 
of the second generation is capable of 
the same output in eggs. This rapid 
rate puts to shame our usual meth- 
ods of fighting flies. We do not think 
of molesting them until their numbers 
become an annoyance. We _ shoul¢e 
realize that for every one killed at the 
beginning of the season we are kill- 


ever 


ing millions of unborn progeny. With 
constant vigilance they can be kept 
from reaching the point where even 
the daily ‘increase runs into the 
thousands, Farmers. should realiy 
de more than screen the house. 
The great majority of house 
flles. are bred in horse manure, 


where the female lays her eggs. The 
eggs hatch in a day, remain maggots 
for about five, then, passing through 
the pupa state, are full grown flies in 
five or six more days. 

Several plans for treating the ma- 
nure to destroy maggots have been 
tried, but none so far has been found 
sufficiently successful or practicable. 
It seems that the only :nethod left is 
to exclude the fly from the horse ma- 
nure piles and other breeding places. 
When cleaning the barn, if the ma- 
pure is separated from the straw, and 
the scatterings swept up, it would not 
take a very large barrel or fly-tight 
box to hold it. Once or twice a week 
this could be carted to the field and 
plowed under: Similar treatment of 
the droppings about the chicken house 
and pigpens would destroy more 
breeding plates. This done and a care- 
ful watch for decayed matter about 
the premises would greatly reduce tre 
breeding places and also the fly. 
Special aitention should be given to 
destroy or prevent breeding in human 
excreta, as such flies are likely to 
come out covered with various deadly 
disease germs thrown out of the intes- 
tines. Screening the privy vault is the 





surest way, I realize it is quite. im-. 





to destroy all breeding places 


possible 
about the farm, but even a lessening 


of them is very effective. Every egg 
or maggot we prevent from becoming 
a fly in the first two or three genera- 
tions of the season we are ridding the 
house and premises of. a whole 
swarm that might descend from it. 


A Slip of the Tongue 


[From Page 36.] 
It was plain because it had been built 
in the days when a solid piainness 
was the fashion; but it looked cool 
and roomy and very homelike. 

“My next door neighbor thinks I’m 
dreadfully extravagant because I 
wasted so much good land in grass 
and trees,” observed Dunbar jubilant- 
ly, as they went swiftly up the drive- 
way. “He’d like to see a potato patch 
clear up to the front door, but my 
folks always had it this way, and I 
wouldn’t miss all that shade and the 
rose bushes my mother tended, for a 
dozen patches. Maybe you think a 
man ought to be more ambitious and 





get rich?” 

“T think you show good sense,” 
said Mrs Hopton emphatically, and 
he laughed as he helped her out be- 


fore the broad, old-fashioned veranda, 


“T like my fields and orchards, and 
I like to work in them; but I’m 
forty-five now, and it’s time I got 


some enjoyment out of both ends of 
the place. Don’t you think it looks 
pretty trim for a bachelor’s quarters. 
That’s Mrs Smith’s work. 

Mrs Smith appeared in the door- 
way, broad, smiling and not a little 
curious. She tucked thin little Nellie 
under one arm and embraced mothet 
and child in an expansive smile of 
welcome, 

“I’m right glad 
said hospitably. 


she 
here, 


to see you,” 
“Mr George 
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have thought of her? Dunbar : leaneg 
forward impulsively, laying his bi 
hand upon her wrist. 8 

“Oh, now, don’t you take it so hard, 
I knew yeu were in fun. As soon as 
I knew you at all, I knew you Weren 
the kind of woman to be man- erent 
I couldn’t help hearing, an@ tha: wal 
why I ran into your house out of the 
shower, rather than any other. | 


amused then, a little, and I was he 
of curious when I saw you and re. 
-membered what I heard. And then J 
wanted to come again. Now come. you 
haven’t answered me. I want to have 
you here as soon as you can pack 
your trunk and take time to be mar. 


ried. And Nellie 
healthy as I am. 
please.” 

Mrs Hopton's answer is not on rer. 
ord. But a few moments later, whep 
Nellie came dancing back to the coo| 
little sitting room, Dunbar turned tg 
her, unabashed by the interruption. 
he said jubilantly, ca 


can get as fat and 
Now, Hester dear 





**Nellie,”’ Imly 
keeping one arm around her warmly 
blushing mother. ‘“Nellig, come kigsg 
your dad.” 

Peach Recipes 
HELEN A, SYNAN 





PEACH PUDDING—Line your pudding 


dish with pie crust. Put one-half 
cup of cracker meal on top of pie 
crust. Take one quart of sliced 
peaches and put in dish, bake same 
until half done. Beat two eggs, one. 


half cup of sugar, one teaspoon of 
flour, and one-half teaspoon of bak. 
ing powder together and pour over 
the top. Let bake until done. 
PEACH MARSHMALLOW PUDDI\G~ 


One pound of marshmallows and one 
pint of peaches, chopped fine. Mix 


together with a pint of whipped 
cream. 
PEACH PIE—Peel, stone and slice 


some peaches, line a shallow pie dish 


with a good short crust, and fill with 
the sliced fruit. Add sugar. Cut 
paste in strips and place crosswise, 
Bake twenty minutes. 

PEACH SPONGE—One quart of 
Peaches, one-half package gelatine 


one cup of sugar, one and ahalf cups 


Individual Cherry Dumplings 
rich 
Fold, pinch tight, steam one-half hour and brown in the 
Serve with spiced and sweetened cream. 


In a biscuit 
candied citron. 


oven, 


said he might bring company. Do 
come in and sit down, while I get a 
little bite. I said to Mr George, says 
I: ‘If you bring company, I want 
them to taste my sponge cake and 
blackberry wine.’” 

She bustled off, but Dunbar called 
after her: 

“S’pose you show 


square of 


Nellie the ban- 


tams, Mrs Smith? I was telling her 
about ’em.” 

He turned back to Mrs Hopton 
with a twinkling smile as Nellig 


danced delightedly off. 

“Didn’t I do that neatly?” he asked, 
and then sat down in front of her 
with an appallingly businesslike man- 
ner. “I want to say something,” he 
continued earnestly, and I won’t have 
more than five’ minutes to say it in. 
I’m forty-five and I’ve got a good 
many gray hairs, too many to have 
the right to get romantic, maybe, but 
after knowing you for four weeks, 
I’ve got this much to say: I love you, 
and if you'll take a crotchety old 
bachelor, I want you to come here 


and call it home. ‘’Tisn’t rightly 
home after all, unless there’s a 
woman it it.” 


He spoke somewhat doggedly, find- 
ing it hard to get the right words 
out, but the remarkable suddenness 
of the declaration had left Mrs Hop- 
ton mute and breathless. Her hard- 
worked little hands trembled in her 
lap, and the tears were not far away. 
Presently, as she’ hesitated, looking 
far out over the shaded yard, a boy- 
ish twinkle came into-his eyes. 

“I’ve got a steady job, Hester,” he 
suggested meekly. 

Mrs Hopton turned upon him with 
blazing cheeks and lips which quiv- 
ered in shamed pride. 

“You heard?” she said ‘tragically, 
anda her voice broke.. What could he 


. 


dough heap cherry 


preserves and bits of 


water. Soak gelatine in one-half cup 
of water. Boil one cup of water with 


sugar about fifteen -minutes. Mash 
peaches, rub through a steve, cook 
ten minutes in the syrup, stirring 
well. Put in double boiler, add gela- 
tine, and cook five minutes. Place in 
pan of cold water and beat till it he- 
gins to cool. Add one cup of heavy 
cream whipped and mix with the 


peach preparation. Pour into a mold 


to harden. Serve with cream or 4 
soft custard, 
PEACH CREAM — Chop several 


peaches until soft, add half as much 
whipped.cream as there are peaches 
and powdered sugar to taste. Place 
on ice until very cold. Serve on 
sponge cake or with sugar wafers. 

PEACH BUTTER—Select ripe peaches. 
If not very soft boil in a little wa- 
ter till well cooked. Press through 
a colander. To every pound of pulp 


add _ three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar. In a small bag place some 
spices. Tie ‘bag up, drop it into boil- 


ing fruit mixture or else drop it into 
a little hot water, and boil it until 
water is well spiced, then adding 
spiced water to the butter. Let but- 
ter cook until it is thoroughly done, 
and ready to seal up. 

PICKLED PEACHES 





Dip the peaches 


‘in boiling water, then wipe dry. Boil 


together five minutes six cloves, one 


piece of stick cinnamon, four cups of} 


vines 
til 
for 


brown sugar and one pint of 
gar. Cook the peaches in syrup wv" 
soft, cooking at one time enough 
one jar. Pack the fruig into the 
overflow jar with liquid and seal. 


Never depend upon your genius: : 
you have talent, industry will improve 
it; if you have none, eres tom, will sup- 
ply the deficiency. Let ease cl 
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ZEMS ’si 4 ld do any- 
EEMS ’sif I never could @ 
thing I want to, anyway,” Alfred 


burst out his mother. “There'll 
iust be about three-quarters of 
nour more daylight and I wanted 


an scate, and now I’ve got to go away 
a nen Aunt Lucy’s with that pattern 
wea yromised her. Why can’t Kath- 
el pie: I have to to alli the dis- 
ae eeadis things in this family.” 

ae Why, Alfie, dear,’ sighed mother, 
“yoy know that Kathleen's studying 
“ory extra minute on the school 
oh she missed when she was out 
with sore throat and the other chil- 


to go up there so 


a too little 
dren are I should think 


in the afternoon. 


~~ boy like you would want to do 
the ‘disagreeable things, as you call 
them, although I shouldn't call oblig- 
ing Aunt Lucy a disagreeable task. 
She’s so amxious to begin on little 
Betty's dress tomorrow and has no 


ne to send.” 
7 I wanted to skate,’’ Alfred per- 


“But : 
sisted. “I wouldn't mind doing that 
errand some. other time. Of course 
fm going to ado it for you, but I 


ld so like to do just as I please 
ts My, but I'd have the time 
ef my life.” 

“How would you like to try doing 
just as you like tomorrow?’ mother 
suggested, smiling quietly. “I've been 
intending to make each one of the 
children a present, nota Christmas 
er a birthday-present, but just a lit- 
supposing that 


the extra present, so ! 
beginning tomorrow morning you do 
just exactly as you please all day; 
that will be my present to you. 

“Do you really mean it, mother,” 
Alfred gasped. “Just as I please, 


needn't run errands, practice, needn't 
go to school""—the last he emphasized 


—‘why mother, that'll be simply 
splendid! I'l have the time of my 
Pa itr d woke next morning all aglow 
with anticipation of the good time 
awaiting him. It was a glorious sun- 
shiny winter morning, just the kind 
to set his blood a-tingle with healthy 
excite ment. 

“Just as I please,” he murmured, 
while Arthur, his brother, a year 
younger, poked him sleepily, saying: 
“Time to get up, Alf—mother’s called 


us three times.” : 

Alfred’s first impulse was to spring 
out of bed for the usual wild scram- 
ble for the warm dressing room, but 
en second thought it occurred to him 
that today there was no need for hur- 
rying. Arthur, completely mystified, 
left his brother still under the blan- 
kets and comforters. 


Alfred, alone, tried very hard to 
enjoy the luxury of this extra morn- 
ing nap, but some way or other, he 
couldn’t sleep. The crisp winter air 
called him all too loudly to begin that 
wonderful day, and so he was not 
very much behind the other children 
at the breakfast table. The others, 


fresh and neat in their school clothes, 
looked a little curiously at the old 
red sweater which mother had for- 
bidden Alfred to wear at the table. 
but nothing was said. Strangely 
enough, Alfred did not feel quite so 
comfortable in it as he had imagined. 

He refused the hated cereal, had a 
cup of the strongest coffee mother 
could pour, and then slipped out into 
the kitchen for some dainties usually 
denied in the morning. 

“Mother says I may,” he explained 
to horrified Mary, as he finished three 
Slices of chocolate frosted cake, and a 
piece of mince pie that certainly did 
fot taste quite up to Marr’s usual 
Standard of cooking. 

“Il could have another piece,” he 
said to himself, “just as well as not, 
but isn’t it queer, I don’t really want 
it at all. I wish Mary would make 
the kind of pies she used to.” 


He had almost seated himself at 
the piano to try his new piece. It 
Was rather interesting to go over a 


hew piece just to see how it was go- 
ing to sound, but he stopped himself 
in time, for, of course, he disliked to 
Practice, and he was going to do 
pething but have a good time that 
ay. 


When Kathieen, Arthur, and the 
younger brother and sister’ had 
trooped off to school waving~him a 


puzzled good-by, he thought how very 
delightful it. was not to have to do 
any tiresome Jessons. Yet the house 
Seemed so strange and empty without 
the children, and mother and Mary 
Were too busy with morning tasks to 
Rotice him, that he set to work at 
think up outdoor. amuse- 
woodshed he found his 
Of course. A od dou- 


nit 
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one, which curved abruptly near the 
foot, so that it was always forbidden 
to the children as too dangerous. Al- 
fred tried a few turns, but some way 
or other the coasting wasn’t very 
good, the runners were rusty or the 
snow too loose, or something. it 
didn’t seem very dangerous either— 
only slow old delivery trucks to 
dodge. Alfred couldn’t quite tell what 
was the matter, but although he trie 
his very best to enjoy the -coasting, 
there was something wrong. He took 
his sled back home and wandered 
around the house in search of some- 
thing really amusing. He tried the 
puzzles and the games that could be 
played alone (he tmdn’t realized 
there were so few games that one 
could play), but even father’s carved 
chessmen which he was not allowed 
to touch except as a rare treat failed 


to interest him this morning. He 
strolled down the village street, un- 
consciously wondering how much 


longer it would be before his friends 
came home from school. There was 
a fine chance to loaf in the drug 
store, where mother didn’t like to 
have him spend too much time or 
money. He ordered a hot chocolate 
with whipped cream, although the 
memory of his breakfast mince pie 
was not wholly pleasant. It would 
never do to let-this chance go by of 
eating between meals, and especially 


just before dinner. Hagegerty’s hot 
chocolate was not up to the mark 
that day. Alfie could not remember 


a time when he had not been able to 
finish the last delicious sip of whipped 
cream, 

Glancing at the town clock, he was 
pleased to see that the children would 
soon be at home. The thought of 
dinner was not quite so attractive. 
For the first time in his life he was 
disappointed to see the crispy, curly 
little currant buns that Mary said 
were too much trouble to make ex- 
cept for speciai occasions, and his 
very favorite dessert, all white and 
foamy, with a cherry on top and all 
sorts of sweet surprises inside. Alfie 
could not understand why he was not 
hungry. It certainly was too disap- 
pointing that he could nibble at and 


play with these dainties. 

The chiidren went back to school 
for the afternoon session. Alfie 
somehow knew that he wouldn’t en- 


joy skating until his chums were get 
free from their tasks, so he decided 
to go to the reading room. The boys 


always had a. goodenatured race to 
get the latest boys’ magazines. He 


would have first chance today at all 
his favorites. They were soon in his 
hands, but seemed unusually stupid. 
All the stories were about games and 


plays. He had tried to play all day 
and nothing had been much fun. 
“Why didn’t somebody write some- 


thing a fellow wanted to read?” he 
sulked, and my, how his head ached! 
The librarian, a thin, elderly little 
lady, had a bad cold, so the windows 
were all closed and the temperature 
at summer heat. “Skating, even alone, 
would be better than that stuffy 
room,” Alfie decided, so he was soon 
in possession of the almost deserted 
pond, 

But skating alone was really very 
tiresome. Alfie tried all the plain 
strokes he knew, then he began on 
the fancy ones. He cut a figure eight 
and really did it very well, but there 
was not much satisfaction in it when 
no one was there to see. He skated 
and skated. Would schoo! never be 
out? Would the children never come? 

After ages and ages the boys an. 
girls finally arrived, jingling their 
skates and twirling their strapped 
school books in the air. 

“Oh, Alfie.” two or three shouted, 
“why didn’t you go to school today? 
You missed it this afternoon. We all 
went to the hall and had that debate 
Miss Fitz promised us. It was fine. 
Shorty Bangs and Chick got to ar- 
guing so hard that there wasn’t any 
time left for "jography.” 

And Alfie was a better debater than 


either Chick or Shorty. How very 
annoying of Miss Fitz to select the 
véry day he waSn’t there. The skat- 


ing wasn’t any fun after that; in fact, 
nothing was much fun, it seemed to 
Alfie, “when you try for it to be.” 


RETA See 
OOD TIME CLUB 








} to do all the old ‘disa- 
let good times go.” 

It was fun to beat Arthur dress- 
ing, the steaming oatmeal tasted so 
good, too. Alfie was so anxious to go 
over that piece of music before the 
school bell rang he could scarcely 
wait to get to the piano. 

How very pleasant it seemed to get 
off that old sweater and to be 
dressed in his neat school suit and 
race off with the others. Miss Fitz’ 
kind, “good morning, we missed you 
yesterday, Alfie, in our debate,” was 
very flattering. There was so much 
to do in class work that Alfie could 
not believe it when the bell rang for 
the noon intermission. 

Creamed codfish for luncheon, usu- 
ally a despised dish, tasted good; af- 
ter a brisk run up to Aunt Lucy’s 
with a new magazine that mother 
wanted her to see specially. 

Afternoon went fast too when there 





was skating to look forward to—the 
ice was far better than y 

and Alfie’s side won in the hockey 
match. 

His mother was surprised to hear 
him say: “Haven’t you any errands, 
mother? I’ve plenty of time before 
dark.” ; 

The formerly hated home work af- 
ter the evening meal didn't seem ‘half 
as bad as usual, and mother had 
promised that she and father would 
join in a jolly game just as soon as 
Kathleen and Alfred were through 
with their lessons. Alfie was surprised 
when he saw the clock pointing to 
nine. “Why, mother,” he whispered, 
as he said good-night, “I promised 
myself I'd do all the disagreeabice 
today without complaining, and do 
you know, there haven't been any. 
Everything has been such fun, after 
horrid yesterday. Today I have really 
had the best time of all.” 
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Send for Free Booklet. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Rubber Goods Guaranteed 


HIS Pure Gum Combination 
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THE REYNOLDS COMPANY, WARREN, PA. 
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He was really too discouraged to 
try much more. He had been, work- 
ing at having a cood time all day, and 
it seemed as if he had never spent 
such a long, tiresome, disappointing 
day. He ate his supper gloomily and 
went to bed an hour earlier than 
usual. He could really not en- 
dure trying to have a good time 
any longer. 

Next morning he awoke with. re- 
liet fo think: “How glad I am I've 
hot got to have a good time today. 








PURE SILK 


We have many hundred skeins of this 
fine*quelity silk in assorted colors which 
must be sold out peieeiatele at less than 
cost. Regular 30c value. e will send 
you six skeins, assorted colors, for 18¢ 
PEOPLE'S SILK CO., Springfield. Movs 
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if You Live 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides. 
Zou become expert at once, because we 


give you, free of all cogt, personal coach- 
ing and instruction. 


Accept this Proposition and do your 
share and you will make money—bdig 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 


long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; 
no fake promises; no misrepresentation: 
the business is backed by a company With 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write uickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 





AGENCY BUREAU ; 
| Orenge AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, #. Y. 






































John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 
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-“ Decre Plow Co., Moline, Illinois | 
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The Low Down Spreader with 
the Big Drive Wheels 


What You Want 
Here’s your chance to get exactly what you 
want in a manure spreader. 
One that is easy to load, light for your 
horses free from constant repairing, and one 
that will last as long as you think it ought to. 


What You Get 
With a John Deere you get a low-down 
spreader in which the advantage of big drive 
wheels is not sacrificed for the low down feature. 
You get a spreader that is easy for your 
horses because it has these big drive wheels, 
together with roller bearings, few parts, the 
center of the load comparatively near the horses 
and evenly distributed over all four wheels. 
No clutches to get out of order, no chains 
to give trouble, no adjustments necessary. 
Built with steel frame, securely braced, like 
modern railway bridges—strong and durable. 


Why You Get These Things 
Mounting the beater on the axle makes all & 
these. things possible in the John Deere & 
Spreader. 
It does away with some two hundred trouble- & 
iving parts. It makes the spreader low down. = 
t permits the use of big drive wheels. It does £ 
away with clutches, chains and adjustments. & 
It puts all the strain and stress of spreading on 2 
the rear axle, where it belongs, not on the sides 
and frame of the spreader. : 


It does a lot of other good things, too. They are fully = 
illustrated and di deacribed in our new spreader book, 7; 


Get this Spreader Book 


It tells how the John Deere Spreader is made and why it = 
fa made that way. It contains illustrations of the work< 
ing parts and colored pictures of the John Deere Spreader in 
the held, It also has valuable information in regard to store 
= handling and applying manure to the land. 

one of th books free, by asking us for our 
aut book, Y-87 E 
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Ask Me For 


Information Regarding Lands 
im Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Kansas, or Nebraska—irrigated and 
Non-irtigated — suitib’e for General Farnting, 
Fruit Raising, etc.; also large tracts for cattle 
raising and grazing. 
~ Advise in which State you desire to locate and I 
will give you complete information free. 


R. A, SMITH 


Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
+ Railroad Co., Room 276, Union Pacific Building 


- OMAHA, NEB. 
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The zatural oils in Trinidad Lake as- 
. phalt give life to Genasco and make it last. 

Get Genasco for all your roofs, and lay it with the Kant-leak Kleet, 
Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. Free. 
The Barber r Asphalt Pe Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest produ > 
See ee aa ated te tia sane New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 
convincing reasons for buying the 
powerful, low down, underslung, cut- 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 
mailed free.. Write for it to-day. 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 
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452 FARGO ST., BATAVIA, ILL., LU. S. A. 








KEROSENE Engine Free! 


Amazing ‘“DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine, 15 days’ 
3 FREE rR, noes 8 cheapest fuel. If 
satisfied, aad lowest price ever given; if not, pay 
# nothing. Nowaste, no evaporation, no explosign. 
ide. Two pints of coal oil do work of 3 pints gasoline. 
n't buy an ene 
4 gine till you investigate this grand offer. 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
105 Concord Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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By M. G. 


HE editor has drawn free- 
ly upon the actual experi- 
ences of actual . farmers 

and farmers’ wives, so 
the readers. may. feel 
that thecases presented 
are largely similar to 
their own, Thus they 
gain much inspiration 
and encouragement. 
While_this book is not 
to expound methods of 
mere money - making, 
the specialist may 
‘ glean many useful 
hints for making his 
specialty profitable. 
After a brief introduction, which 
points out how and why farmers 
should enjoy the goodly fruits of 
the earth, there is a simple, con- 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 7s 


was prepared for our su 
connection 


GIVEN UPON REQUEST 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to 
subsctibers may have the book on the same terms. —“W) 


315 Fourth Avenue, 





FARM LIFE SERIES 


Making Horticulture Pay 


How to Grow Fruits, Vegetables and Ornamentals 





printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and nageon va illustrated, Both in 
half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. Itis given with a subscription—not sold—and 

especially It surpasses anything that has ever been put out in 
with a subscription offer, and is a credit toany library. Regular edition sells for $1.50. 


premium can be had except upon payment of additional ve years’ subscription. 
alone, and can only be had in cénnectidn with a subscription’ag stated.- The book and the paper 
may be sent to different addresses if desired. .Remit by express money orgery check, draft or rcee- 

istered letter. A money order costs but a trifle, and may be sent at our risk, Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 































KAINS 


cise, and adequate discussion of 
soils and their care, fertilizers 
and fertilizing, water and its con- 
trol, and the function 
of cultivation. Then fo!- 
lows a discussion of 
fruit plantations and 
their care, the various 
orchard fruits in the 
temperate North 
America and the small 
fruits of this region. The 
vegetable garden is 
treated generally and 
then the various vege- 
tables are taken up in- 
dividually. After.a gen- 
eral chapter on spraying, the vol- 
ume closes with achapter on or- 
namentals for the home grounds, 
gardens, house and greenhouse, 
This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely’bound 
vellum cloth, library style, 5%71-Zinches, & 


the text and with * 
this edition 


TO ANY SUBSCRIBER 


Rte RNAL for the coming year. New 
offer is accepted, no other book or 
book is not sold 












‘New: York, N. Y. 
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